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His Master’s Voice, Parlophone and Columbia SPECIALS available by Mail Order 


: THE LONDON 72 CLUB RECORD SHOF 
a HIS MASTER’S VOICE PARLOPHONE — COLUMBIA 
: B. MOTEN’S KANSAS CITY ORCH, LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
0503 ‘m In The Market For You : 
ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND, 
10033) Anything You Can't Cheat A Cheater. 10814. I Live For -/I'm Sittine Hist Hil! 
KING OLIVER. 
10028 Struggle Buggy; Don’t You Think I Love You Be 


10064 Call Of The Freaks Trumpet’s Prayer. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
10010 That'll Never Do/ DUKE ELLINGTON 


SIDNEY BECHET. 
1050S) Chant In The Night Hold Tight 
10250) Kansas City Man Blues [| Had It But It’s Ail Gone Now 


BOYD SENTER. PEANUTS HOLLAND. 
80023 No One Sweetheart Blucs. 10513) Doin’ Bad Doin’ Nothin’ A Little Bird Told Me. 
WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS. JUNE RICHMOND. 
10032 Pepper Steak /Sloppy Drunk Blues. 10515 Confessin’ I Can't Give You Anything But Love 
10048 Tiger Rag Kazoo Moan (WSHBD SFRENADERS : 
LUIS RUSSELI BOBBY HACKETT. 
10507 Poor Butterfly Ghost Of A Chance 
16020 Freakish Blues /Rockin’ Chair (H. CARMICHAEL ORCH.) 10508 Sunrise Serenade ‘Ain't Misbehavin’ 
HENRY ALLEN. 10509 Dardanella Embraceable You 
10042 Feeling Drowsy /Swing Out. DUKE ELLINGTON, 
EDDIE’S HOT SHOTS (Teagarden. Mezzrow, Condon). 10506 Tootin’ Through The Root Grievin’. 
10047. That’s A Serious Thing/Gonna Stomp Mr. Henry Lee YMA SUMAC. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG. Waraka Tusuy Cholo Traiciorera 
10044 St. Louis Blues /Sweet Sue. Pariwana La Sirena. 
10045. Might River/ Basin Street Blues. HARRY JAMES. 
McKINNEY’S COTTON rICKERS, 1.264 Do You Love Me I’m Always Chasing Rainbows 
10017 Do You Believe in Love/Mean Music (GENF KARDOS) 10260 Circus Days Hankerin 
10040 Gee. Ain't | Good To You/I'd Love It. BURL IVES. 
BECHET’S N.O. FEETWARMERS. 10265 Lord Randall Troubador Song 
10029 Shag Playing My Saxophone (FESS WILLIAMS) Mr. Courtin’, 
256 n Springfield Mountain Bonnie Wee Lassie 
THE MISSOURIANS, 10259 Lady From Laramie Pig Pig 
10059 Market Street Stomp) Missouri Moan 
JIMMY LUNCEFORD GOLDEN GATE QUARTET. 
1255S) Joshua Fit The Battle Of Jericho Swing Down, Chariot. 
10051 Swingin’ Uptown/Remember When 
10084 Chillun Get Up/Jazznocracy. RAY NOBLE, 
x 10085 Leaving Me White Heat. 10266 Judaline, Come Dance With Me 
10251 Sheik Of Araby Vampin’ ‘Til Ready. 


10021 Handful Of Keys/Smashing Thirds. 


10024. Numb Fumblin’/Call Of The Freaks (RHYTHM KINGS). 10254 Dauphin Street Blues Shake It And Break |t 


10063 Clothes Line Ballet /Viper’s Drag. GENE KRUPA. 
10066 African Ripples / Alligator Craw]. 10263) Tea For Two Lover 
10050 Gladyse Valentine Stomp. COOTIE WILLIAMS. 
FATS WALLER & HIS BUDDIES. | 10510 Lesson In C Diga Diga Do 
10516 Goin’ Away Blues Roll "Em Pete 
11802 Two Tone Stomp Jenny's Ball (MAMIE SMITH) 
10053 Serenade For A Wealthy Widow, Sweetie Pic. a 
10054 Mandy / You're Not The Only Oyster In The Stew IVIE ANDERSON’S BOYS FROM DIXIE. 
10055 Don’t Let It Bother You /Georgia May. 10519 All God's Chillun Got Rythm Old Plantation 
10056 Have A Little Dream On Me /Then I'll Be Tired Ot You? COUNT BASIE. 
10057 How Can You Face Me/Let’s Pretend There’, A Moon. 10267 The Mad Boogie Rambo 
10058 Believe It Beloved /If It Isn't Love. MACHITO AFRO-CUBAN ORCH. 


10062 I Ain’t Got Nobody/What’s The Reason. 


10067 Baby Brown/Whose Honey Are You. 10268 Arthur Murray Mambo, Donde Estubas Tu. 


10068 Dinah/Somebody Stole My Gal. 10269 Ay Que Mate Carambola 
‘ 10069 Lulu’s Back In Town Sweet And Low. NORO MORALES. 
COLEMAN HAWKINS. 10270 St. Louis Blues Mambo  Glorita 
10078 Avalon / Stardust. ERROL GARNER. 
10079 Blue Moon/What A Difference A Day Made 10253 Honeysuckle Rose My Heart Stood Still 


10000 Series 10 in.—5/4id. 
Please add 16d. postage on each order. C.O.D. terms acceptable. Overseas customers please order and await quotation. 


THE LONDON if 


82, High Street, St. Johns Wood, london, N.W.8 


(10 minutes from Piccadiily) 
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Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


RAGTIME COMES TOWN 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON JAZZ FEDERATION CONTEST 
TRAILL 


T was extremely unfortunate that this 
excellently organised piano contest 
suffered from lack of advance publi- 
city. The hall was barely half full. 
which was a great pity, as the standard 
of playing was very high, and the gen- 
eral idea of the show a unique and un- 
usual one for this country. 

Each pianist had to play three pieces 
of his own choice, two solo piano and 
the third accompanying a vocal by 
either Neva Raphaello, or George Melly 
—the latter idea being a novel and in- 
teresting innovation. 

The contest was organised by the 
University of London Jazz Federation; 
the judges being Dill Jones, Ernest 
Borneman, and Denis Preston. 

Now it wasn't that I mistrusted the 
judges, any of whom I would willingly 
trust with my last halfpenny, if it 
meant anything to them, but merely for 
interest sake, I asked five well-known 
musicians in the audience to also judge 
on their own account and let me know 
their findings before the judges verdict 
was announced. 

Now I had better explain that the 
actual judges were seated dryly on the 
stage. My judges were seated much 
more comfortably in the bar, which, 
strangely enough, was better amplified 
than the actual hall. From that state 
of affairs you may be able to draw a 
moral, but whatever the reason, my 
honorary—unpaid—panel were unani- 
mous in their verdict that the last 
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By SINCLAIR 
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pianist to play (they drew lots for 
position) won handsomely. I agree with 
them and venture to state that had he 
not played last he might have been ad- 
judged the winner—it must have been a 
wearying job on that stage. ‘ 

However, let us not cavil. The 
pianist whom the real judges awarded 
pride of place played excellently and it 
was certainly through no fault of his 
own that neither of my judges placed 
him in the first three. 

The findings were as follows:— 
Actual Judges: ist Roy Sturgess. 2nd 
Charlie Smith. 3rd Dave Stevens. 

JAZZ JOURNAL Judges: ist Dave 
Stevens. 2nd Shamus O’Brien. 3rd 
Charlie Smith. ; 

Of great interest are these notes 
taken by Dill Jones, which he has 
kindly given us permission to print. 
Dill is probably the best jazz pianist 
in England today, and what he has to 
say should greatly benefit to all the con- 
testants. Pianists are in order of per- 
formance. 

BRIAN BAKER—Notation perfect. Beat 
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JUDGES DILL JONES, DENIS PRESTON and ERNEST BORNEMAN 


somewhat lacking. Too inhibited. 

RAY FOXLEY—Tasteful, but lacked punch. 
Incorrect use of pedal marred perfor- 
mance. 

TONY SHORT—Sensitive and quite beauti- 
ful in parts. 

SHAMUS O’BRIEN—Very competent blues 
péano; played with abandon. 

JOHNNY PARKER—Full, round tone. 
Lack of expression led to monotony. 

BRIAN SPINKS—Left hand too stodgy, 
but right quite imaginative. 

IAN MACDONALD—Good dynamics. Ac- 
companiment to singer not very 
sympathetic. 

CHARLIE SMITH—Superlative piano. 
Good in all respects. 


ROY STURGESS—Technique  extraordin- 
ary, with excellent interpretation. 


DAVE STEVENS—Grand technique, uses 
left hand _ intelligently, ,but lacks 
dynamics. 

From these notes you will see that 
Dill Jones evidently thought the stan- 
dard was high. No one was classed as 
bad, and it must have been a horrible 
job to have to make a choice from ut 
least five of the contestants. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


a Broonzy Concert at London’s 

Cambridge Theatre was a great 
event for me, as it was for hundreds of 
exclusively traditionalist fans. All the 
yatata in the world from modernists 
on the subject of instrumental technique 
and tone need not detract from our 
enjoyment of a real blues singer; in- 
deed, it is on that subject that we most 
nearly approach unity. 

I loved listening to Broonzy at the 
Cambridge, just as I had done at Kings- 
way Hall last year. The incredible 
drive of his singing and _ playing, 
coupled with the healthy feeling of 
being in the presence of artistic purity. 
made me feel more satisfied at the end 
of his show than I can remember feel- 
ing after almost any (jazz) concert. 


Of course, I had criticisms. I didn't 
care for Bill Bailey (least of all as a 
closing number); some of Big Bill's 
chords were questionable, and some 
were plain wrong; and the printed pro- 
gramme looked like something the 
Nether Wallop Pigeon Fanciers Club 
would have sent back to the printer 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 
Sundays, 7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel 
Road, Edmonton. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday: 
established nearly 2 years, over 500 
members. Home of the Crane River 
Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West, 
81, 98 and 222 buses to White Hart, Bath 


Road, Cranford, Mddx. Membership 
1/6. Admission 1/-. 
DELTA JAZZ CLUB—39,_ Gerrard 


Street, W.1. Saturdays 8-0 to 11-0: 

Sundays 7-30 to 10-30. 

Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA 
AZZMEN 


J EN. 
THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE! 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mon- 
days-Saturdays, Mack’s Restaurant, 100, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY—Meetings 
fortnightly Thursdays, 7-0 p.m., Banne:- 
man Hall, Wharf Road, Maindee, 
Newport, Monmouthshire. | Membership 
2/-. Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ 
BAND. Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, 
Newport, Mon. 

SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB—640, High 
Road, Leytonstone. (Licensed). Fridays, 
7-30. ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZ 
BAND. Communications: 8, Otley Drive, 
Ilford, Essex 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Sundays & Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287. 
High Road, Wood Green. 


(Club news for insertion in this section 
must be mailed to reach this office by 9th 
of month preceding publication. Charges: 
5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d.) 


with a stiff letter. 

I did not, however, find myself 
opposed to the idea of Bill’s duets—and 
I use the word advisedly—with the 
Crane River Jazz Band; possibly because 
they bore out almost everything I have 
ever thought—and written—about 
English revivalist bands on the stage. 

I remember hearing the Cranes for 
the first time, and being struck by the 
happy sound they made. Later on, I 
got to know one of their number quite 
well, and was constantly impressed by 
their willingness to learn. (No, not 
from me—from records.) 

Well, they carried on learning, but 
they mustn't mind if I say that the 
Broonzy concert proved there were a 
few uncut pages in the textbook. First 
of all, let’s take stage deportment. 
Someone once said: “Bop is dead,” to 
which a Mr. Leonard Feather replied: 
“Bop isn’t dead: it’s just the boppers’ 
faces that make it look that way.” 

By that token, jazz is dead too, at 
least where the Crane River Band is 
concerned. No, don’t go to the other 
extreme and put on a Ted Lewis act, 
but on the other hand, don't look as 
nerve-ridden and bored as if you 
thought you were playing Kenton music. 
More important still, please look atten- 
tive while the other fellow is playing, 
and—Mr. Trombonist—don’t walk in and 
out of the wings repeatedly while the 
guest star is singing. It’s bad form, 
and lack of respect for one’s own col- 
leagues—though a fault shared by 
traditionalists and modernists alike— 
is bad stagecraft. 

When playing on the stage. a piano 
solo should be the signal for one to 
listen to the piano; not to adjust one’s 
tuning, study one’s reed (or the audi- 
ence), or elaborately lubricate one’s 
slide with a scent spray. 

But let’s get on to more musical 
matters. Quite honestly, had you ever 
played in C major until Big Bill elected 
to play Mama Don’t Allow It in that 
key? Sitting in the stalls. wanting to 
see you do well, I doubted it. A certain 
fumbling after E naturals confirmed 
my worst suspicions. 

Believe me, Cranes, I’m not just try- 
ing to take a rise out of you. or drag 
the Crane River in the mud (so to 
speak). I’ve never before tried to help 
one of our traditionalist bands, largely 
because Humph doesn’t need my help, 
Mike Daniels isn’t—in my view—a 
traditionalist, and the others aren’t yet 
ready for any help. even if they were 


By STEVE RACE 


willing to accept it from a sad bopsack 
like me. 

The Cranes, however, are ready and 
willing to receive advice from any 
quarter, and they’re intelligent enough 
to act on it if they think it’s good 
advice. 

All the more reason, then, why they 
should have spotted the one piece of 
sheer stupidity which marred their 
contribution to the concert. If the 
fault lies at someone else’s door I beg 
their pardon, and would like to be 
corrected in next month’s issue. But 
until then— 

Why, oh Why did not the banjoist 
stop when Broonzy started to play with 
the band? What excuse was there for 
continuing to strum his banjo, particu- 
larly at a volume which completely 
drowned the fine Broonzy guitar? At 
least Monte Sunshine, who had the good 
sense to play his clarinet sotto voce (and 
whose tone is greatly improved when 
he does): should have noticed the gaffe. 
and done something about it. 

And yet in spite of it all, there was 
something elusively right about the 
combination of Cranes and Broonzy. 
Despite deportment, key and balance 
troubles, I hand it to them. 

And to Big Bill, for a wonderful hour 
of good music and personal charm—my 
thanks. That afternoon, we—all of us 
—were on the Same Side of the Picture. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can 
be confirmed by 


a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 
1b, MITCHAM LANE, 
STREATHAM, S.W.16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 21 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J.R.R.A. 
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N last month's LOOK WHO WE 
FOUND DEPT., we suggested that 
this issue would contain several titbits 
of information picked up during an 
evening spent with “Coot” Grant and 
“Kid Sox” Wilson. Ordinarily we leave 
the discographical writing to the 
talented pair of pens wielded by the 
Davis-Clarke team; however, with their 
permission we will pass along a couple 
of items that heretofore had escaped 
our notice. Having long been a student 
of the intriguing subject of obscure 
race recordings, we were happy to 
learn from the husband-wife team about 
many of the discs that we had filed in 
the “question mark” department. 


EDDIE EDINBOROUGH AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS WILDCATS. 


Co. 14613 Wildcat’s Ball (151623)/Some 
Of These Days (130454) 
Co. 14629 Brown Baby (151624)/Hot 
Stuff Red (151625). 

The “Wilson” composer credit on the 
three consecutive master items should 
have offered a clue to the identity of 
the pianist-vocalist, but it evidently has 
been overlooked by record researchers. 
Unfortunately, “Sox” could not recall 
who was resvonsible for the torrid 
kazoo on all four sides. Noting that 
“Jazz Directory” credited Leola Wilson 
with vocals on additional Wildcat 
items, we inquired about the identity 
of the unknown singer. It was then 
that we learned that “Coot’s” real name 
is Leola! This should also establish 
the identity of the mysterious Leola B. 
Wilson—whose Paramount 12403, Dish- 
rag Blues/Rollin’ Mill Blues, has often 
been cause for conjecture. 


LEOLA B. PETTIGREW. 


Co. 14625 Boop Boop A Doop (151716)/ 
You Need A Woman Like Me (151717). 

When it also developed that Mrs. 
Wilson’s maiden name was Pettigrew, 
we drew the above recording from our 
shelves and “floored” our guests with a 
pair of tunes they had not heard since 
the recording date more than 20 years 
ago. “Sox” wrote both the tunes and 
played the accompaniment. The fine 
guitar, which we had always suspected 
was a Lang contribution, turned out to 
be Bernard Addison. 


PIGMEAT PETE AND CATJUICE 
CHARLIE 
Co. 14563 JuSt One More Time (150849) / 
In Kentucky (150848). 

Co. 14513 Old Age is Creeping Upon 
You (149091)/Our Family Doctor 
(149092) 

Co. 14558 Hard Times (151296) Take 
It Now (151297). 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


AN EARLY PHOTOGRAPH OF “COOT” GRANT AND “KID SOX” WILSON 


The latter coupling bears only the 
name Pigmeat Pete but features the 
same duet pair as the other two. All 
Wilson tunes again, with guitar accom- 
paniment (no piano). It has been sug- 
gested that J. C. Johnson joined Wilson 
in the Pete and Charlie roles, but “Sox” 
identified the guitar-playing partner <s 
one Harry McDaniel. 

The talented team of Grant and 
Wilson, famous in vaudeville circuits 
30 years ago, came to the attention of 
collectors through the sides they made 
with the now defunct King Jazz label. 
Most of the instrumental releases are 
available in Europe, but the parent 
company, originally headed by Mezz 
Mezzrow, has ceased operations. Several 
years ago, “Coot” and “Sox” scored a 
huge success at a Bessie Smith benefit 
show and later appeared on Rudy 
Blesh’s “This Is Jazz.” They are cur- 
rently on the West coast seeking sun- 
shine for the ailing Wilson. His strange 
nickname came as a result of his 
frequent singing of Dem Socks My 
Daddy Used To Wear which was also 
recorded by Columbia in 1928. Wilson 
wrote the tunes Bessie Smith sang on 
her last recording date. Their recent 
re-issue in “The Bessie Smith Story” 
has created new interest in the com- 
positions. Currently, Billie Holiday’s 
version of Do Your Duty is garnering 
huge sales receipts. “Coot,” who can 
sing the blues in an authoritative man- 
ner seldom encountered these days, has 
been pleasing Southern California Hot 
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The American Jazz Scene 


Jazz Society members with her euphonic 
style. 


Now, let’s hope that someone will 
happen along who can help untangle 
the mass of Columbia 14000’s that still 
repose in our “question mark” depart- 
ment. 


JAZZ ON RECORD. After last 
month’s spouting with regard to 
thoughtless tune selections on many 
recent recording dates, a very praise- 
worthy item from New Orleans comes 
to our attention. Easily the outstand- 
ing contribution of the month, the new 
entry features the brilliant Johnny 
Wiggs band on a Tempo LP dedicated 
to 79 year old Papa Laine, honoured by 
the New Orleans Jazz Club as “The 
Father Of White Jazz.’ The album, 
“Papa Laine’s Children,” includes a 
90 second monologic interview with 
the aged drummer in which he recalls 
portions of his lengthy career. Dr. 
Edmond Souchon, who organised the 
session and arranged for release by 
Tempo, provides the album notes, 
strums the guitar with Wiggs’ men, and 
sings a saga vocal on Ella Speed Blues. 
In his words, he “... just went along 
for a ride . . . on the the most authentic 
band wagon that rolled out of New 
Orleans in the recent revival.” 


Here we find an impeccable choice of 
tunes headed by four original composi- 
tions that beautifully display the band’s 
talents. The best, to these ears, is Get 
Over Dirty March, written by Wiggs. 
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It is a spirited, high stepping, parade 
piece in which we are again excited by 
veteran Tom Brown's circus’ band 
tromboning. Similar to the appealing 
Zulu’s Parade in the earlier Commo- 
dore LP by the same group, the Wiggs 
march sets the pace for the balance of 
the 30 minute concert. 

Chief Menteur Joys, also penned by 
Wiggs, is named for a little fishing 
village outside New Orleans. In Joys, 
Brown demonstrates his muted horn 
with equally satisfying effect. The 73 
year old trombonist displays the most 
technical facility on his own composition 
Just Jazz, a winsome lilting thing with 
faint overtones of nostalgia. The most 
original of the Johnny Wiggs tunes is 
Postman’s Lament (“Lawd, take this 
sack off my back!”) in which drummer 
Ray Baduc is not present. Bassist. 
Sherwood Mangiapane, dishes up a 
delightful batch of fresh lyrics that 
should appeal to the “tired-of-the-same- 
old-tunes” cult. 

It should be noted that all of the 
numbers recorded for this release were 
taken at a relaxed tempo with a resul- 
tant loose quality that should be the 
aim of any jazz recording session. 
Even the old hokum tune, Barnyard 
Blues, despite an obvious tongue-in-the- 
cheek version, receives a relaxed run- 
through. Sensation, mostly rocking 
ensemble with punching trombone 
activity, allows Baduc to offer subtle 
support that would raise the old tappin’ 
toe of Papa Laine himself. In the 
“Tunes you would not expect” depart- 
ment, you will enjoy Oh, You Beautiful 
Doll, and the happy I’m For Ever Blow- 
ing Bubbles. 

Clarinettist Harry Shields, no young- 
ster either. is heard to best advantage 
on Sweet Sue, St. Louis Blues and 
Bucket Got A Hole In It. His Fazola- 
Bigard-Matlock type of round softness 
establishes yet another candidate for 
the “most over-looked musician” role. 

We have saved the best for last. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—1/9 per Copy, post free 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
15/6 per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1951. 
Limited supply only—21/- each, post free. 


““PAPA’ 


Ella Speed Blues, which was recorded 
at the end of the four hour session, 
provides a tuneful hunk of New Orleans 
history. Souchon remembered the 
verses he had heard years ago in “the 


(John E. 
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‘PAPA’ JACK 
old district.” The sad story of Ella’s 
death is slowly unfolded in troubadour 
fashion. He sings about a true Story- 
ville murder that occurred around 1890. 
Popular in the Crescent City around 
the turn of the century, the Ella Speed 
saga has been overlooked—or probably 


For your jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/- 

3 ” ” ” ” ” = 3/9 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz 
Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
11/3 per year. 
Trial Copy - 8d. post free. 
(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 
lines) 25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-), 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines—Profusely IIl- 
ustrated. Two for 2/3d., post free, 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published monthly by New Orleans Jazz Club. 
15/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


(John E, Kuhlman 


LAINE’S CHILDREN” 


forgotten by those who have been in a 
position to place authentic music on 
wax. Thus, we gain another glimpse 
into New Orleans’ colourful past. 

The Johnny Wiggs band, or “Papa 
Laine’s Children” if you prefer, will 
probably be recalled as one of the 
very few “real” dixieland bands to 
emerge from the frantic revival era. 
Wiggs’ horn bears a strange resem- 
blance to some of Nichols’ better 
efforts—but with a definite New Orleans 
flavour that gracefully bridges the gap 
that exists between the two styles. 
(Gap? ...CHASM!!) 


While far afield from the Emile 
Barnes LP that prompted raves here 
last month, the “Papa Laine’s Children” 
album will probably rank with the 
former as the year’s outstanding record 
releases from this side of the Atlantic. 

Here is jazz spoken with a quiet 
authority that  mever abuses the 
listener, but leaves him refreshed and 
solaced—a music, that restores jazz 
from a QUANTITATIVE to a QUALI- 
TATIVE art. It assumes a_ polite 
attitude, disdaining to shout—when a 
well chosen whisper can be a com- 
mand! 


See you here next issue. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy Bol- 
den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. 
Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 
tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 

Home is in a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes’’) 

4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/34. post free. 

WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE. 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
18/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/- post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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ITH this issue comes to you the new 

JAZZ JOURNAL. Additional pages 
have been added, and we shall be 
using more photographs. With the 
extra space we intend broadening the 
scope cf our coverage but, let us 
hasten to add, not out of the jazz 
sphere. 


All your old favourites will remain 
with us, and we hope to feature some 
new writers for your approval. 


Now in course of our fifth year of 
uninterrupted publication, we feel that 
this is the best jazz magazine obtain- 
able anywhere in the wsrlid today! 


Much of the credit lies witn you 
good folk that have backed us from the 
start—Ladies and Gentlemen, we salute 
you. But don’t sit back and feel self- 
satisfied, for to keep to this new size 
and improved format, we need new 
subscrivers and new shop accounts. 


Can we rely cn your help? Please! 
JAZZ CONCERTS. 


Jazz gets around these days. 


On April 6th and the Sunday follow- 
ing, two concerts are being put on at 
the Gaumont, Lewisham and_ the 
Trocadero, Elephant and Castle, respec- 
tively, which have a slightly different 
appeal. 


The first is a battle of bands, London 
versus the Provinces, and the second a 
portrayal of the story of jazz. Both 


EDITORIAL 


concerts will give London Iisteners a 
chance to hear some of the best of the 
out-of-town bands. 


Seconds out, and may the best fand 
win. 

At the Empress Hali on Wednesday, 
April 30th, the N.F.J.0. are holding their 
third annual Jazzband Bail. In previous 
years this has been held at the Ham- 
mersmith Paiais, but with the event 
becoming so popuiar that fast year 
huncrecs were turned away at the 
door, the N.F.J.0. have decided to use 
larger accommodation for this function. 


The Empress Hall floor space is 
being speciaily aitered to provide a 
mcre intimate atmosphere, and witn 
the bands of Humphrey Lyttelton, 
Freddy Randali, The Christie Brothers 
Stompers, and the Crane River, the 
N.F.J.0. should be assured of a bumper 
evening. 


A special spot in this show will be 
a KING OLIVER MEMORIAL feature 
devised and compered by Rex Harris, 
to commemorate Oliver’s death. 


IT ISN’T ALL TRADITIONAL, OR 
CREME A LA CONDON. 


For some months now, it may 
interest you to know, a bunch of 
enthusiastic musicians have been play- 
ing entirely for their own amusement. 

Perhaps you will say that there is 
nothing unusual in that, the revivalists 


have been doing it for years past. 
But that is not quite the whole story. 

These musicians are followers of what 
for a better description might be called 
New York Jazz—the type of music you 
can hear being piayed by Wild Bill 
Davison, Jack Lesberg, George Brunies 
and company any night you care to pay 
a visit to Condon’s club in New York. 

These musicians, drawn from many 
of cur most famous jazz combinations, 
are so keen to play this type cf the 
rollicking dixieland, that they pay for 
a room in which ta play, out of their 
own pockets, and invite no audience— 
they really play for kicks. 

Recently their efforts have come to 
the cars of Harold Pendleton, the 
N F.J.0. Central Committee man, who, 
in conjunctisn with Brian Nichols of 
the University of London Jazz Federa- 
tion, intends putting on a concert early 
in May using these musicans playing 
their cwn choice of jazz. 

It will certainly be a change from the 
eterna) revivalist New Orleans noise, 
and we wish them all success with this 
new venture. 

Watch these columns for further news 
of this project. 


NEW ADDRESS. 
All correspondence for the magazine 


shouJd now be forwarded to: 79, GT. 
TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE EDITORS. 


COLLET’S 


Have the Best Selection of Jazz Records in the North 


CAPITOL - JAZZ PARADE - 


DEANSGATE, 


ESQUIRE - MELODISC - BLUE NOTE - COMMODORE - JAZZMAN BRITISH 
JAZZ SELECTION - VOGUE - TEMPO - BRUNSWICK - H.J.C.A. - LONDON 
HARMONY - NIXA - SELMER - MOOD - DISC 
JAZZ SOCIETY - DECIBEL - KING JAZZ. 


Whenever you are in Manchester look us up. 
If you live out-of-town send us a list of your 


WANTS. 


SEND FOR OUR LIST OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS 


We also have the finest in Jazz Literature, including :— 
Mr. Jelly Roll, 27/6d. 


JAZZ RECORD DEPT. 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 


MANCHESTER 3. 


Jazzmen, 35/-. Shining Trumpets, 21/-. 
Cash with order—include 10d. for postage. 
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HOPE readers will pardon me if I 

digress more than usual this month. 
This column has never been noted for 
sticking to the point, so a digression, 
however large, should come as no 
surprise. The second part of Spike 
Hughes’ autobiography “Second Move- 
ment” (Museum Press 16/-) is not 
really material for “Preachin’ The 
Blues” (although there are some 
lines on Bessie Smith!). However, the 
fact remains Mr. Hughes was in his 
day a fine jazzman who did a great 
deal for British jazz. Furthermore, I 
have a good reason for wanting to 
review Spike’s second effort at self 
revelation. It was Hughes who, writ- 
ing under the name of “Mike” in the 
“Melody Maker,” formed my taste for 
this thing we call jazz. I, like many 
of my contemporaries, eagerly devoured 
all that Spike wrote. He was my 
guide, mentor and friend. It is to Mr. 
Hughes I owe my catholic taste in 
music (and for that I owe him a debt 
I can never adequately repay). It was 
inevitable that, as he matured, Spike 
Hughes wouid leave the very limited 
jazz form (it is its very limitation 
which makes it so very attractive). 
Nevertheless, it was a sad day when 
Spike decided to quit the jazz scene 
for ever. Not only did he bring us 
some of the finest big band Negro jazz 
of its time, but in an earlier period 
he was introducing us to the jazz form 
with his Decca records, made by the 
pick-up group which he formed for 
the purpose (the personnel increased 
and varied at almost every session). 
Such fine compositions as Hariem Sym- 
phony, Sirocco, Elegy and Siesta still 
sound good to these ears. 


“Second Movement” deals mainly 
with what many term Spike Hughes’ 
jazz period. Mr. Hughes as most 
readers will know, is a most gifted 
writer (and a very modest one). He 
has that elusive quality which for want 
of a better word we call style. In 
fact I am tempted to quote page after 
page cf this delightful book. His 
chapters on New York and the Harlem 
musicians with whom he made those 
memorable records (Carter, Hawkins, 
Choo, Henry Allen, Dicky Wells, ete) 
are enchanting. I will not spoil the 
readers’ enjoyment by telling Spike's 
story for him. His pen is dipped in 
vitriol at times, and he does not spare 


By 


PREACHIN’ THE BLUES 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


his words when he has something 
caustic to say. Let me end this brief 
and very inadequate review with a 
few short quotations (I cannot resist 
the temptation): “Music, one way and 
another, has been made too easy for 
too many people: they expect it to be 
served up to them, carefully pre- 
digested, with all the bones taken out, 
and resent any suggestion that the 
consumption of music should demand 
any effort on the part of the consumer. 
In a world like this, where the 
amateur’s efforts have been justified 
by financial success in dance bands, 
on the radio and the rest, what possible 
incentive is there to become proficient 
when the minimum achievement pays 
such a handsome dividend?” 


DECCA SESSIONS 

The following quote deals with an 
English session for Decca. How 
different the attitude of the musicians 
to those of the present day. Now all 
so Union ridden that they dare not 
play without an eye on what the M.U. 
will do: “We had no rehearsal until 
we entered the studio for our three- 
hour session, during which time we 
were expected to record four num- 
bers. As time went by and _ the 
orchestrations grew more complex we 
took two sessions to deal with four 
tunes; and I will say to everybody’s 
credit, that not a single musician em- 
ployed expected to be paid for six 
hours’ work. We were young and 
keen, and, so long as the records 
turned out were the best we could do, 
everybody was happy... .” 

Hughes on modern music is acidity 
itself (I offer the following passage 
with no comment. Forward Steve 
Race): “In 1930 it was still a point of 
honour with all who practised the so- 
called ‘hot chorus’ to be tuneful in their 
methods. If a trumpeter did not actu- 
ally paraphase a Kern theme in a gentle 
respectful way in his solo, then the 
worst he ever did was to create another 
tune as a kind of counter melody. 
Since the middle 1930’s, however, this 
attitude towards the original theme 
has become unfashionable, and it is 
the unprescribable aim of most soloists 
today to shatter the theme into frag- 
ments without leaving the vestige of 
a tune in its place. The result is pure 
musical chaq@s, a shrieking, undisci- 
plined and unpleasant noise whose per- 
formance is greeted by the hysterical 
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adulation of shrieking, undisciplined 
adolescents.” 

To many (the purist in particular) 
this book is likely to bring on high 
blood pressure, but like all such 
volumes, it is most readable. For all 
of my generation Spike’s story will 
bring back the good old days of jazz 
appreciation. When there were no 
little groups all telling us what is and 
what is not jazz. The content mattered 
more than the style. I hope the story 
Mr. Hughes has to tell will be read by 
all who buy this magazine. There is a 
lot of sense in what he writes. 

* * * 

I hope sincerely that the N.F.J.O. 
and this column can now call a 
halt to all this bickering. The 
letter by “Balance” was _ unfortunate 
to say the least, and made a major 
issue out of something, which in 
the first place, was only meant to 
be a sincere effort on my part to bring 
about a change in the policy of the 
N.F.J.O., who, I took pains to point 
out, had done much good for jazz in 
the past. It is with very great pleasure 
I record the news that this organisa- 
tion has sprung into life and is plan- 
ning great things for the future. The 
proposed visit of Lonnie Johnson is 
one project which has the full support 
of this column. Furthermore, the 
N.F.J.O. was responsible, with the co- 
operation of the tireless Wilcox 
brothers, for the latest appearance of 
Big Bill Broonzy in this country. Well 
done N.F.J.O. Surely this is what I 
have been urging all along. 

* * * * 

Broonzy’s second visit was brief but 
he managed to cram a lot into a short 
time. His Liverpool visit was seen by 
Les Phythian, who has very kindly sent 
me a report of the concert which I am 
printing with his full permission. His 
reception around the country was 
good, and the final concert in London 
was almost a sell-out. That in each 
case a band was also on the bill was 
regrettable but unavoidable. With all 
due respect to the bands in question, 
Broonzy is too great an artist for this 
sort of thing. Unfortunately, the pub- 
lic for blues singing is small. We have 
yet to convince the fans that this fine, 
earthy music can stand on its own for 
a complete concert. I am sure the 
N.F.J.O. and the Wilcox Organisation 
acted wisely in employing a band in 
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each town he visited. Bill on his own 
would not have been a financial suc- 
cess. I repeat, it is a pity, but one 
cannot blame the promoters. Next 
time perhaps it will be different. The 
fans mature slowly. Alas! 


BROONZY IN LIVERPOOL 
By Les Phythian 


On ‘Thursday, 21st February, Biz 
Bill Broonzy paid a visit to Liverpool; 
and if the Picton Hall here isn’t still 
“rockin’ in rhythm” to its somewhat 
solid foundations, then—despite its con- 
siderable age—the place represents a 
major architectural phenomenon! Out- 
side the immediate precincts the busy, 
routine life of the City and seaport 
no doubt went on much as_ usual, 
oblivious to what was happening in 
its midst and probably not caring over- 
much anyhow. But inside the hushed 
auditorium that evening something 
very much out of the ordinary was 
taking place—a pleasant-looking Negro 
was singing the blues in a way that 
had never been heard before in these 
parts (except. occasionally, through 
the medium of gramophone records). 
Regrettably, the place was not full— 
but a fairly mixed audience, listening 
with (for the most part) undivided 
attention, seemed to find Big Bill’s 
brand of music alternately rather 
puzzling and strangely exciting. To a 
small nucleus within the crowd, com- 
posed of collectors and serious enthusi- 
asts, it meant of course a good deal 


Melodise 


CHICAGO BILL 
(Vocal Blues and Guitar) 
Five Foot Seven/Plough Hand 


Keep Your Hands Off/Stump 

CHRISTIE BROTHERS 

STOMPERS 

Down In Jungle Town/Farewell 

Salutation Stomp /Bogalousa 

Moan : 1196 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
Shiek of Araby/Sobin’ Blues .. 1202 
Dauphin St. Blues/Just a Little 
While 1036 


TOMMY WHITTLE GROUP 
Perhaps, Perhaps, Perhaps/Port- 


land Place 3208 
All The Things You Are/Sam’s 


RALPH SHARON SEXTET 
Zing Went The Strings Of My 


Heart/Serenade In Blue 
Skylark/ | Get a Kick Out Of 


Melodisc Rescords Ltd. 
48 Woburn Place, W.C.1. LAN 7304 
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BIG BILL BROONZY 


more than that. Familiar with many 
of his finest recordings from the past, 
we were yet totally unprepared for 
the tremendous impact of Broonzy “in 
the flesh.” His concert presentation 
(if the phrase isn’t altogether too high- 
sounding for such a completely non- 
chalant absence of all that we under- 
stand by “showmanship”) turned out 
to be a remarkable “tour de force” 
which honestly does defy a fair 
description on paper. 

Just who was this tall coloured man, 
with the highly rhythmic guitar, whose 
songs were somehcw sad, funny and 
sublimely moving at one and the same 
time? Who could conjure up all the 
pathos of an old-time blues with the 
ease and dexterity of someone casually 
discussing the weather—and who, the 
next moment, was capable of intro- 
ducing rich slices of a naive but 
generous humour into the proceedings 
without ever losing his essential sim- 
plicity? Well, he was one of America’s 
great uncelebrated blues singers, that’s 
all—and, incidentally, the first authen- 
tic representative of the “genre” ever 
to hit this neglected land of ours. 

And hit it he most assuredly did. 
Broonzy sang many fine numbers that 
night, but to my mind he was heard 
at his best in Just a Dream, John 
Henry Black, Brown and White, Back- 
water Blues, Trouble in Mind, Key to 
the Highway, Louise, Louise, Plough 
Hand Blues, the guitar solo House 
Rent Stomp, and refreshingly 
“different” treatment of the Spiritual, 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen. 

Altogether, his visit will long ne 
remembered by some of us here as an 
important and enjoyable occasion. We 
will count ourselves fortunate to have 
been present at such a memorable 
event—for the 90-minutes or so during 
which Big Bill occupied the concert 
platform added up to a vivid, unusual 
and most impressive experience. 

* 

The London concert was of course, 
magnificent. Bill was in superb form. 
Even at the rehearsal with all the 
lights out and an empty theatre. 
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Broonzy sang with elegance. The 
truth of the matter is, Big Bill is 
incapable of singing badly. His is the 
art of the true folk artist. At first 
hearing his art seems unconscious— 
but this is not strictly true—Bill has 
been singing his blues, worksongs and 
spirituals so long that he has developed 
a form of presentation (call it show- 
manship if you will) which really 
“sells” his stuff. That this showman- 
ship varies with each concert only goes 
to prove that he is a singer who really 
feels his performance. 

Song after song came pouring out 
from this superb blues singer, and 
there was no doubt that he had really 
gripped the huge audience. Many must 
have wished they had attended his first 
two memorable concerts at the end of 
the summer. 

I will make no particular mention 
of the Crane River band who had the 
job of opening both halves of the con- 
cert (and who accompanied Bill in a 
few numbers). They did their best 
no doubt, but Bill needs no such props 
to sing his songs to us. Monty Sun- 
shine’s clarinet was perhaps the best 
thing in the band, and I thought the 
drummer was the best I have heard 
in a revivalist group. But it was Bill’s 
show from beginning to end. Once 
again we owe a debt to the Wilcox 
brothers for all the work they have 
put into this jazz promotion business. 
Their burden will be eased consider- 
ably if the N.F.J.O. continue to lend 
them their support. 


TAILPIECE 


“Popular boy at his school in Ger- 
many to-day is 1ll-year-old Rainer 
Boehm, the ‘Harry James’ of Berlin. 
Whenever he appears on the radio 
and television shows Rainer enamours 
his audience by his masterly trumpet 
playing of Texas Blues. Rainer can 
play a bewitching boogie-woogie on 
ten wine bottles filled with ‘secret 
quantities of fluid,’ and eight bells 
normally used by the milkman.- But 
his speciality is holding the edge of a 
hatchet against a rotating grindstone. 
Result: the ‘Harry Lime’ theme. Need- 
less to say Rainer hopes to become a 
famous jazzband leader.” (London 
“Evening News.”) I am still trying to 
make up my mind if this is meant to 
be taken seriously! 


“FRIENDS OF FATS” 


The Thomas ‘‘Fate”’ Waller 
Appreciation Society 
S.ALE. for particulars to:— 


R. M. COOK, 17, St. Cyprians Street, 
London, S.W.17. 
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VOICES OF OUR TIME 

a month we invite you to write 

and tell us which of the following 
voices you think should be suppressed 
or amplified. In a subsequent issue 
we will print the names of our intelli- 
gent readers, and to the most intelli- 
gent we will present a record of con- 
siderable musical worth which has not 
been released in this country. 

(a; Vital, Living Thing Uncovered at 
Oliver’s Command Performance. 
“The veteran New Orleans clarinet- 
tist (George Lewis) has never played 
better than on this solo record; ne 
played the same blues twice for me in 
New Orleans, and each time it emerged 
as a vital, living thing. Surely no one 
hearing this can doubt that great jazz 

is also great music.” 

Oliver King, 

“The Gramophone.” March 
(b) Bryce Carves Rust. 

“The Webb band was a little rough 
compared with today’s groups, but it 
had one thing which no other band 
has had since: a style of its own.” 

Owen Bryce, 
“The Melody Maker,” 1.3.52. 


(c) Early Bird’s View of Communism. 

“I can’t see anything in that stuff. 

Instead of the early bird getting the 

worm, they want the early bird to cut 

up the worm and give away the pieces. 
Sidney Bechet, 

“Down Beat,” 14.12.51. 


(d) Proverb Revised. 

“... They used to either buy the 
tunes outright, or ask us if we cared 
to collect the royalties. P.S. Of course 
you don’t have to make any guesses as 
to our decisions. ... Aye? ... Sure. 
... Our slogan was, a bird in hand 
gathers no moss.” 

Louis Armstrong, 
“Esquire,” December. 


(e) The Wonder of You. 

“L’homme a toujours ete stupide. Une 
moitie de lWhumanite s’est toujours 
assise sur l'autre moitie.” 

Georges Herment, 
“Le Point,” January. 

Perhaps we should explain that Mr. 
Bryce is referring to George Webb, not 
Chick, and Louis to recording at Okeh 
in the early days. 


— 131 — 
A MIRROR FOR METROGNOMES 


“The Melody Maker” has _ recently 
presented such pretty instances cf 
unanimity amongst its writers as must 


astonish most of those who fill this 
journal’s pages. 

Messrs. Nevard. Brown and Race all 
agreed that a person called Brubeck 
(heard of him?) was not what he had 
been cracked up to be. You may think 
that there is nothing remarkable about 
this, but you are perhaps unaware that 
Brubeck had been endorsed by “The 
Metronome.” given its ‘“small-band 
honours.” and raved about by Little 
Old Napoleon Ulanov himself! This 
was revolt and brave defiance! How- 
ever, Steve the master tactician pre- 
pared for Corunna with a neat quali- 
fication : “It would be unjust to attempt 
a decisive opinion on Dave Brubeck in 
the light of a mere dozen recordings.” 
A mere dozen! 


This Mike Nevard has been clamour- 
ing for new blood. (Quo vadis, dear 
boy?) He. Steve, and another Mike. 
by name of Butcher, detailed some of 
their fancies in a later issue. They all 
like Duke’s new band. That's splen- 
did, but it may be too late to placate 
“The Metronome” for the earlier defec- 
tion. It is essential that all true pro- 
gressives constantly bear in mind that 
today’s good thing is always punk to- 
morrow. (Directive BU/LF/89756/51.) 
Anyway, we really would be grateful 
if the Triumvirate would explain in 
non-technical language what it is that 
they like so much about Hawk Talks. 
Try as we may, we can discover nothing 
desperately original. exciting or charm- 
ing in it. And now that we have heard 
more of him. we are very ready to 
agree with them that Bellson is wonder- 
ful—as a drummer. 


The triumvirate was similarly unani- 
mous in liking the Katherine Dunham 
show. None of them mentions the 
third part—Americana. Although this 
is intended to represent what was, the 
fine London audience clearly accepts it 
as what is, and reserves its most up- 
roarious applause for it. When the 
singers come on with silver-knobbed 
walking canes, top hats and tails for 
Darktown Strutters Ball, the audience 
could hardly be happier than if it were 
about to witness an old-time minstrel 
show, banjos a-ringin’ and all. Dun- 
ham can’t be blamed for the audience. 
and after all you can always walk out 
after “L’Ag’Ya.” but we are a little 
mystified by the fact that The Three 
Moderns didn’t find this section objec- 
tionable. Haven't they read the Crow 
Jim gospel according to Ulanov lately? 


Among other things, this gospel 
teaches, in the face of all the evidence. 
that white musicions play jazz as well 
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as Negro musicians. We were there- 
fore interested to hear Katherine Dun- 
ham say recently that for Cuban drum- 
ming you had to have a Cuban drum- 
mer. No others, in her wide experience, 
could play stuff the way it should be 
played. Metrognomic Men will doubt- 
less assert that any  dexterous grey 
bey in Peckham or Brooklyn could 
play it just as well! 


Besides the trio excursions, a couple 
of solos are also worth mentioning. In 
one, Steve includes Basie amongst 
those musicians whose contribution to 
jazz has been “administrative rather 
than operative.” Basie will be flattered, 
but how operative can you get? The 
other was sadder, a pathetic, anony- 
mous note regarding the Paris Jazz 
Fair, which read as follows:— 


“Buddy De Franco has also been 
suggested from the American end, but 
it is expected that the anti-white 
prejudice of French jazz fans may 
jeopardise the deal.” 


Do you sense the tragedy behind 
those few cool words, the disappoint- 
ment of the selfless person at the 
American end who probably made the 
suggestion without any thought of a 
percentage? 


How we have wandered from our 
opening theme! Unanimity amongst 
critics is a fine thing. Still, if you see 
any sign of its developing between the 
Rev. Derrick Baxter of the Cookery 
Recipes, Oliver King and his Vital 
Living Thing, and us, then throw back 
the safety catch and make an end. 


— — 
SOME SORT OF SURVEY 


It is a pity that Brunswick should 
have so soon followed up _ Louis’ 
glorious Because of You with his 
Sleepy Time Down South coupling. 
The grisly fiddles on the latter are in- 
sufferable, and reminiscent of that foul, 
Hollywood type of thinking which per- 
meates the white jazz scene today. 
According to “The Pittsburgh Courier, ° 
the outmoded lyrics have caused a 
storm in the U.S., where Joe Glaser is 
reported as having requested Decca 10 
call in the dise. Louis recorded this 
old number again after having ex- 
pressed a wish to help the Negro com- 
poser. Certainly, it isn’t beyond the 
ingenuity of Louis to improvise happy 
substitutes for words likely to give 
offence. 


Our less discriminating readers will 
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probably be familiar with the works 
of Bob Wilder. This young man, who 
studied with Bechet and played like 
him, took a fairly prominent part in 
the “New Orleans Revival.” From 
“Down Beat” for February 8th, we 
learn that he is now studying with Lee 
Konitz at the Tristano laboratories. 
In transit as it were from one world 
to another, this natural-born extremist 
delivered himself of a couple of obvious 
truths, to the effect that the “largest 
part of his fervent Dixieland audience 
was more fanatically cult-conscious 
than musical,” and that Dixieland “was 
becoming as commercial as Lombardo. ’ 


Currently, “Down Beat” is the only 
jazz magazine in the world in the 
English language that is worth buying. 
In the same issue, the subject for the 
Bouquets to the Living series was Earl 
Hines, a worthy choice, and quite 
worthily treated by Ralph J. Gleason. 
another of those who has made great 
progress since his Bunk Johnson days. 


The January issue of the French bi- 
monthly review, “Le Point.” is devoted 
to le jazz. The difficult task of trans- 
lating specialist information to a wide 
but intelligent audience is capably 
handled by Hugues Panassie, Made- 
leine Gautier, Georges Herment, Michel 
Perrin and Paul Andreota. The pro- 
duction is sumptuous with superb 
photographs, many of which are 
originals. Those we find particularly 
atractive are of Earl Hines, the Lion, 
Big Bill, Jonah and Lee Collins. The 
facial resemblance between Noone and 
Mezz as revealed here is quite remark- 
able. 


Nowadays there must be great tur- 
moil in “The Record Changer” offices. 
Recent developments in America will 
undoubtedly cause their critics to 
review newly made records instead of 
bootleggers’ re-isues, a much more 
difficult task. Incidentally, the Novem- 
ber issue contained an excellent and 
informative article on McKinney’s Cot- 
ton Pickers by Mary and Thurman 
Grove. 
marry a gal who is prepared to type 
out your deathless prose.) 


There are so many other things we 
want to tell you about, but we must 
stop now, for we want to read some 
more about Oliver King and his Vital, 
Living Thing on a Streetcar Called 
Canal. 


(if you must marry, always | 
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BY REX HARRIS 


RAEME Bell's farewell broadcast 
came over the air in patches. By 
that, I mean that at times the band 
was riding and integrating as one 
man, showing what tremendous strides 
it has made since our first introduc- 
tion to it in 1948. At other times, alas, 
there was a woeful lack of cohesion, 
with a muddy front line sounding 
ragged rather than raggy. 


Quoting from memory, I would place. 
| Want a Little Girl as one of the high- 
lights, but (and this is a big but) much 
as I like Roger Bell as a jazz musician 
and a friend, I wish he would not 
SING. This, incidentally, was brought 
home to me even more forcibly at the 
Bell-Lyttelton concert at the Winter 
Garden Theatre on the following day. 
Trumpet, yes—washboard, yes—but I 
could have crept away into a corner 
with embarrassment when he sang. I 
hope that when he reads this he will 
accept it as friendly advice and keep 
away from the mike. Generally, how- 
ever, it was a good Jazz Club, from 
Kansas City Stomp to Get Out of Here. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON. 8/3/53 THIRD 


The citadel having been stormed by 
Alan Lomax, it was a pleasure to hear 
the breach held open by one of our own 
critics. I, for one, did not envy Max 
Jones his job. It would be so easy to 
be painfully pedantic, and equally 
simple to descend to facile foolishness. 
He must be congratulated on having 
prepared a careful and comprehensive 
script for the meagre thirty minutes 
allowed, and in that time he presented 
the gist of jazz according to the gospel 
of St. Morton. 


Needless to say, I am an admirer of 
J.R.M., so much so that I have included 
him as one the three great individua- 
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lists of jazz in one chapter of my 
Pelican book. I have studied his career 
and listened to most of his records in- 
cluding my much-prized Circle Albums 
(those precious Alba!), but I found the 
presentation of his career and the 
analysis of his influence on jazz both 
intriguing and fascinating. A _niggle, 
perhaps, but one which I feel is justi- 
fied—Max’s delivery seemed a shade 
monotonous.~- I do not infer that he 
should have adopted the sickeningly 
hearty “None other than Jelly Roll 
Morton” technique, but it seemed to 
me that there should have been more 
variation in his range of voice: a small 
point, however, and perhaps, as I said, 
a niggle. 


Although the final record was chrono- 
logically exact: the famous Fickle Fay 
Creep—the last of his- 1930 session, it 
did not round off the programme as 
succinctly as would have (say) Doctor 
Jazz or Black Bottom Stomp. On the 
whole, however, an excellent exposi- 
tion of jazz, and a welcome Saturday 
night function. 


Whether you are an established Record 

Collector or a begianer, the Best Service and 

the Jazz Records YOU most want are to be 
found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road,, London, 
W.C.2. 


Gerrard 
4197 


Members 
J.R.R.A, 


(Doug. Dobell - Record Manager) 


Come and see for yourself our large selec- 
tion of Records, Foreign and Rare, New 
and Secondhand—catering for all tastes. 


Provincial Collectors are invited to send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST— 
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the JAZZ JOURNAL issue tor 

September, ‘51, Messrs. Lightly and 
Politely expressed their admiration for 
the playing of the young coloured 
trombonist Benny Green. On _ the 
strength of four records which Benny 
cut recently for Jubilee Records the 
aforementioned gentlemen even went 
so far as to describe him as “The New 
Man on Trombone, with the new 
Sound .. . unlike a lot of new sounds, 
this one is well worth hearing.” 


Although this is lavish praise, Messrs. 
L. & P. are perfectly justified in pro- 
nouncing such a verdict. Benny Green 
is indeed a great new trombonist and 
one of the brightest minds to emerge 
from the field of modern jazz. 


Amongst the ranks of the modernists 
there is an all too obvious lack of up- 
and-coming trombonists. We boast 
about Benny, of course, and Bill Harris, 
Kai Winding, J. J. Johnson, Nat Peck, 
Lawrence Brown and Vic Dickenson. 
To a lesser extent we can also include 
men like Earl Swope and Trummie 
Young, but the infusion of new blood 
is decidedly limited. 


HINES PERIOD 


Despite the fact that the trombone 
has been utilised quite successfully in 
the modern orchestrations of Miles 
Davis and Serge Chaloff, its employ- 
ment by the small modern jazz group 
has declined considerably in recent 
years. Whether this is due to just a 
passing phase of fashion in jazz it’s 
rather difficult to say, but, after listen- 
ing to Benny Green, Bill Harris and 
others, we have strong proof that it’s 
not merely the increased technical 
complications of modern jazz that have 
caused the partial eclipse of the trom- 
bone from the contemporary modern 
jazz combos. 


Benny Green was born in 1923 it 
Chicago. He came from a musical 
family, his elder brother later play- 
ing tenor sax with Roy Eldridge, and 
he began studying trombone at an 
early age. 


After serving his apprenticeship to 
jazz as a free-lance with various local 
groups Benny landed his first impor- 
tant engagement with the Earl Hines 
band of 1942. He stayed with Earl 
until late 1943 when he was called up 
for service with the U.S. Army, but 
later rejoined the band after his dis- 


charge in May, 1946. 


During his first period with Hines. 
Benny didn’t record any solos. In the 
later period, however, when the band 
included Wardell Gray and vibist Bill 
Thompson, Benny was present for a 
number of titles recorded for ARA. 
He was responsible for the inspired and 
beautifully executed muted solo on 
Spooks Ball and also for the open 
trombone solo on Throwing the Switch. 


Since January, 1948, when Benny 
finally ended his association with the 
Earl Hines band, he has figured 
prominently in the be-bop movement. 
Although he has continually worked 
with the be-bop groups during the past 
three or four years, his individual 
style has not strictly speaking been 
entirely converted to the bop way of 
thinking. His execution is clearly 
defined, non-exhibitionistic and liber- 
ally impregnated with the devices and 
characteristic phrasing of the be-bop 
style, yet he always manages to retain 
something of the real jam_ session 
atmosphere as interpreted by Goodman, 
Lionel Hampton and the Ellington small 
groups. 


His tone is unique; a compromise 
between the hot, swinging tone of J. C. 
Higginbotham and the cool, calculated 
one of Bill Harris. To my mind it is 
the cleanest tone I can ever recall 
having heard, only Lawrence Brown's 
coming anywhere near by comparison. 
Certainly it is this tone, together with 
his nuanced, filigree phrasing which 
gives his playing so distinctive a sound. 


Upon leaving Hines, Benny played 
for a short while with tenorman Gene 
Ammons, but soon afterwards joined 
the popular band of Charlie Ventura. 
It was with the Ventura small group 


The 


Humphrey LYTTELTON 
CLUB 
For all interested in the music and 
viewpoint of ‘“‘HUMPH” 
Members rates at our “Jazz for 
Dancing”’ and “‘Jazz for Listening” 
sessions. 
Monthly newsletters, etc. 


Full particulars from :— 
84, Newman Street, W.1. 
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1 BENNY GREEN 


By RAYMOND A. HORRICKS 


that his solos first began to attract the 
attention of the modernists. Ventura 
himself fully realised the talents of his 
young trombonist and we find Benny 
featured to advantage on such items 
as Euphoria, Boptura and I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles. 


JAZZ STYLE 


I often recall the occasion when I 
was entertaining a traditionalist friend 
with some modern jazz records and 
feeling rather disconsolate that my 
efforts had failed to register any suc- 
cess. Something prompted me to try a 
Ventura record on him, so I popped 
Charlie’s Boptura on to the turntable. 
The number opens with a familiar Cain- 
Kral wordless vocalisation which 
merely increased my companion’s bore- 
dom, but with the passing of the music 
over to the soloists his interest was 
unexpectedly revived. 


“Say, whose that trombone player?” 
he enquired. 


“Benny Green, one of the new men, ’ 
I replied. 


“Well he may be a modernist” my 
friend continued, “but he sure plays 
good jazz, and for once I can really 
understand what he’s getting at!” 


My nostalgic friend was never really 
converted to an appreciation of modern 
jazz, yet in this instance he had un- 
consciously seconded my own conten- 
tion that Benny Green’s new style was 
not without its contacts with the earlier 
jazz styles of Higginbotham, McGarity 
and Tyree Glenn. 


Benny was also the featured trom- 
bonist at Ventura’s big band session 
for Victor, which produced a series of 
modern arrangements of such standard 
Ellington numbers as Take the A Train, 
Mood Indigo, Sophisticated Lady and 
Prelude to a Kiss. Other soloists on 
these discs were Red Rodney (tpt), Lou 
Stein (pno), Al Cohn (ten) and Bill 
Barber, the versatile tuba player who 
helped to complete the wonderful en- 
semble sounds of. the Miles Davis 
Capitol records. 


Apart from his work with Ventura, 
Benny has played numerous small band 
dates during the past two or three 
years with various pick-up groups and 
recently he formed his own group 
which is now under contract with 
Prestige Records. Unfortunately few 
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of these records are available through 
the general lists to British collectors, 
though he can be heard on the Three 
Bips and A Bop records of Capitolis- 
ing and Professor Bop for Capitol. This 
session also featured J. J. Johnson, Babs 
Gonzales, Sonny Rollins (ten) and the 
veteran altoist Don Redman. 


Few better examples of his playing 
are in existence than on Ollopa and 
This is It, which he recorded with 
drummer J. C. Heard for Apollo. As 
on the solos with Ventura, his clean- 
ness of tone and remarkable flow of 
delicately phrased improvisation serve 
to establish him as one of the most 
original and inventive men on _ his 
instrument. 


THE HAWK 


Of his remaining records there are 
the jumping sides he cut with Gene 
Ammons’ group for Prestige. This 
group was completed by Sonny Stitt 
(who changed from tenor to baritone 
for the session), Bill Massey (tpt), 
Duke Jordan (pno), Tommy Potter (bs) 
and Art Blakey (ds). Benny doesn’t 
sound his usual self on these records 
and none of the other musicians seem 
particularly inspired. He was right 
back on form for his 1950 date with 
Coleman Hawkins for Mercury, how- 
ever, when he contributed to Skippy 
and the excellent There’s A Small 
Hotel. Hawkins himself continues to 
play with a half rhapsodic, half bop- 
pish style and he co-operates ex- 
tremely well with Benny’s own modern, 
yet also only partly boppish method 
of approach. The other solos are 
shared by Cecil Payne on baritone and 
the pianist, Al Haig. 


Finally, there’s the Jubilee session 
over which Messrs. L. & P. were so 
enthusiastic. The four sides cut at 
this session—-Blues is Green, La Vie en 
Rose, Lowland Bounce and Our Very 
Own—are all played completely in the 
modern idiom, though it is perhaps 
noticeable that they strive to make 
use of bop rather than to make weari- 
some repeats of its now too familiar 
cliches. 
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DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 
(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W.11. 
7.30 to 11.00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 4/- 


Benny plays a number of restrained, 
well conceived choruses on the last two 
named sides and also indulges in some 
lively, swinging trombone on Lowland 


Bounce. Budd Johnson also. con- 
tributes a_ strong, neatly delivered 
tenor solo on Blues is Green and the 
rhythm section (Jimmy Jones (pno), 
John Collins (gtr), Tommy Potter (bs) 
and Roy Haynes (ds)) lays down 2 
supple, well accentuated beat through- 
out. 


There is little doubt that since its 
advent, modern jazz has contributed 


many good things to the ‘world of 
music. The consistency and taste of 
Goodman; the endless ideas and _ in- 
spiration of Hawkins; the agile exe- 
cution of Charles Parker; the sensitive 
relaxation of Miles Davis; the baritone 
revolution of Serge Chaloff; the lyrical 
style of Stan Getz; these are but a few 
of the good things. 


Benny Green’s tone and ideas ca 
also be added to the list. None can 
deny that he has been the most singu- 
lar trombone discovery of recent years. 


OU WANT THE OLD , 
—WE HAVE IT! 


ROLL 
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“Whea I was about eight or nine,” Jack continued, “I took my first lessons on violin. 

In later years, 1 changed to bass. The present picture shows me on an early job. We 

had a small combination, billed as the ‘Strings of Romance.’ Reading from left to right, 
myself, Al Lewis, sporting the prop moustache, and Benny Bones.” 


“When Muggsy Spanier came to Boston in 1940, I jumped at the chance to join his band. 
After it broke up, 1 came to New York. Prior to the time I went to work for Eddie 
as Condon, 1 played a variety of dates. As 1 recall, the above trio was a short-lived affatr. 
of The gal violinist? Her name was Rema Rudina.” 


i 

As 
“Between times, I hung out with other young jazz musicians. This particular shot was 
made at the ‘Trousadour’ on West S2nd Street. The other members of our group were 


Sanford Gold, on piano, Mike Bryan, on guitar, and Morey Feld, on drums. Since jobs 
of this sort were rarely steady, we depended largely on record dates.’” 
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was born and raised in Boston,’ Jack 
began, “‘and here we have an early family 
group. My mother and father, my older 
brother, Dave, and my sister, Ethel. At the 
time this was taken, I was about three years 
old, and thus any resemblance between me 
and the curly-haired youngster pictured above 
is purely coincidental.”* 


JACK 


By KAY C. 


AVING been accused, with, perhaps, 
sGme justice, of favouring past 
events at the expense of present ones, 1 
am pleased today to make amends, to the 
extent, at least, of directing the spot- 
light’s full and indelicate glare upon a 
youthful, bass-playing Forest Hills 
neighbour, whose burgeoning talents. 
while readily acknowledged by an older 
generation of jazz musicians have, I 
fear, been deserving of far wider recog- 
nition by fans, both States-side and 
overseas, than they have received to 
date. In view of these circumstances, 
let me, therefore, if only by way of 
preface, relate two incidents, which, 
since they involve the impartial and 
highly critical ears of no less a person 
than my old friend, Warren “Baby” 
Dodds, will more than confirm my 
immediate choice of subject. 


The first of these occurred, several 
summers ago, at Eddie Condon’s jazz 
emporium. The hour was late, and as 
so often happens, things. including the 
music, had grown a trifle out-of-hand. 
Calling my attention to the quiet and 
unobtrusive figure in the uncertain 
shadows of the rhythm section, Baby 
remarked: “Look at Jack Lesberg. 
Right now. he’s playing more jazz than 
the rest of the band put together!” 
The second took place, a few weeks 
later, at what was formerly our Green- 
wich Village apartment. We had passed 
the evening, listening to records, when, 
apropos of bass-players, Baby volun- 
teered: “Among the Whites, and that 
goes for a lot of younger Negroes, too, 
Jack Lesberg comes nearer to achieving 
what Pop Foster can do than anyone 
else. The next time we go to Condon’s, 
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“This is a_ picture I'll always prize,’’ Jack 
observed. ‘‘The gentleman on my right is 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor of the New 
York City Symphony. Yes, the breaks were 
beginning to come my way. During this 
period, I doubled on bass, playing with the 
symphony, while appearing as a regular mem- 
ber of Eddie Condon’s band’. 


THOMPSON 


you watch him. He knows music, al! 
music, and has had some kind of sound 
classical background, but,” he added. 
“what would most cats know about 
that?” 


In emphasizing the latter feature. 
Baby had, of course, singled out the 
really significant one, for, unlike so 
many would-be revivalist heroes, who 
delight in gigging about on the strength 
of few, if any, lessons, in the somewhat 
naive belief that that is the way the 
boys have always done it, Jack Les- 
berg, from his earliest days, has con- 
centrated upon absorbing the best 
musical elements. Thus, in place of 
nourishing any grand illusions about 
reviving what, after all, has never 
died, he has chosen to perpetuate the 
brand of fine musicianship, which has 
provided us, heretofore, with the only 
lasting advances, from Ragtime to the 
present. Consequently, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that Jack should have obtained 
his first ‘local celebrity, functioning. 
on the one hand, as the featured bass- 
player in Eddie Condon’s band, while, 
on the other, garnering additional 
laurels by holding down the assistant 
first bassist’s chair in Leonard Bern- 
stein's New York City Symphony. 


“In that connection,” Jack observed 
recently, “there’s one point I'd like to 
bring out. Contrary to popular im- 
pression, there’s nothing inconsistent 
about playing jazz and the classics. .n 
my experience, the two go hand-in- 
hand, the principal difference being 
that classical music calls for more 
technique and pains, whereas jazz calls 
for more flexibility and imagination. 
That is why I'd advise any young 


“The above photo was taken at Condon’s at about the same time. Sitting in with Georg 

Brunis, Gene Schroeder, and myself, are George Wettling on drums, and pianist Joe 

Bushkin. Judging by our facial expressions, Joe is greeted with mixed reactions, as he 
attempts a few notes on Wild Bill Davison’s instrument.” 


: 
‘“‘While I was with Eddie Condon,”’ Jack explained, ‘‘I was permitted to do guest 
appearances at other spots. In this session, held at the ‘Famous Door,’ you'll find Louis 
Armstrong, Jack Teagarden, Peanuts Hucko, on clarinet, myself, Johnny Windhurst, on 
trumpet, and once again, Morey Feld, on drums.”* 


“This last shot,’’ Jack concluded, ‘‘was taken with Cutty Cutshall and Bobby Hackett 
following a studio broadcast. Since leaving Condon’s, I've devoted the past two years to 
television. There’s a big future for musicians on TV, and for that reason, I feel I've S 

gained a lot from my recent experiences in this field.” z 
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player, who is just starting out, to 
learn both fields, regardless of personal 
tastes, or plans for a career.” Warm- 
ing to his thesis, Jack continued, 
“Furthermore, I think the foregoing is 
true, particularly as it applies to 
modern classics. Many newer works 
require complex rhythm changes, jazz 
figures. and accents of the kind jazz 
musicians use every night. However, 
many legitimate men, unacquainted 
with jazz, often find them difficult to 
execute, especially with a beat. For 
that reason, I think many symphonies, 
presenting modern programmes, would 
benefit greatly, were they to hire top- 
flight jazz musicians more frequently 
than they do. Leonard Bernstein, when 
he headed the New York City Sym- 
phony, fully understood this point, 
which will explain why I have always 
regarded him as one of our finest 
young conductors.” 

To my way of thinking, the views 
expressed above represent a most wel- 
come rebuttal of the absurd and some- 
times childish dualism, which has long 
sought to draw meaningless musical 
distinctions between jazz and_ the 
classics. Music, as I have maintained 
elsewhere, is music, and hence, paren- 
thetically, I would dearly like to remind 
dissenters that Louis Armstrong and 
Lil Hardin, in the early years of their 
marriage, were not above working out 


on classical numbers for the sake of 
broadening the King’s range and 
facility. Indeed, it might be stated 
that Louis has, on several occasions, 
freely admitted that he owes much cf 
his later high-note technique, for in- 
stance, to precisely such disciplines as 
those described above. 


VIOLIN TO BASS 


However, to dispense with the ques- 
tion of finding suitable precedents for 
Jack’s abilities in a twin direction, it 
would, I feel. be more profitable at 
this point to mention a few details, 
which may, or may not, be _ fully 
apparent in the captions accompanying 
the adjoining photos. This being so, 
and to consider first things first, it 
was only natural that Jack, hailing, as 
he did, from a town better known for 
its propriety, baked beans, and cod, 
than its hot licks, red beans, and rice. 
should have commenced in a fairly 
conventional fashion, securing his 
initial instruction on the violin and 
viola at about the age of eight, or 
nine. Having thus served his appren- 
ticeship. he pursued further studies 
under Carl Barleben, a noted concert 
master, whose numerous pupils have. 
for many seasons, brought distinction 
to the Boston Symphony. The period 
just referred to, and it embraced most 
of Jack’s adolescence, was notable also 
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for the reason that it witnessed his 
subsequent switch to bass, as well as 
his frequent appearances at various 
local jam_ sessions, featuring such 
fellow Bostonians as Max Kaminsky. 

Jazz-musically, the turning point 
arose, when, in 1940, Muggsy Spanier 
arrived upon the scene with a band. 
which, in the seemingly time-hallowed 
manner of bands. had mislaid its bass- 
player en route. As a result, Jack soon 
found himself a regular member of 
the Spanier aggregation, wherein he 
alternated nightly on hot, or alley-style, 
fiddle, an instrument, needless to say, 
I wish to Heaven we heard more often. 
After the dissolution of Muggsy’s group, 
Jack decided to try his fortunes in 
New York, where, since he departed his 
spot at Condon’s in the Fall of 1949, he 
has specialised in television, appearing 
on a lengthy list of shows, among 
others, those of Raymond (“Lucky 
Strike”) Scott. Robert Montgomery, and 
Milton Berle. Meanwhile, he has con- 
tinued to contribute his services to an 
imposing array of record dates. With 
regard to the latter activity, the more 
so since a prompt conclusion is now in 
order, time, I submit, we were treated 
to an album of sides, featuring a Jack 
Lesberg unit. At any rate, the thought 
is one, which. in parting. I herewith 
pass along to any of our more enter- 
prising labels! 
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eG WORTH A SPIN 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
When It’s Sleepy Time Down South 
(6551) /It's All In the Game (6550) 
(Brunswick 04858) 

In order to appreciate this new Arm- 
strong coupling, and especially the 
first side, you must divorce yourself 
from all thoughts of the Hot Five and 
Seven and even of Louis’ recent All 
Stars recordings. 

For here on wax is a virtuoso and a 
great showman and personality, beat- 
ing the pop singers at their own game 
and adding to his own genius. On the 
first side, Gordon Jenkins and his or- 
chestra provide a lush background 
while Louis performs a real tour-de- 
force on the new arrangement of his 
signature tune. After an inimitable 
vocal with the strings soaring in 
obbligato, Louis picks up his trumpet 
and blows a wonderful hot passage in 
double time, and somehow, for once, 
the strings seem just right. Then it’s 
back to slow time for a final vocal 
eighty bars and coda. 

The pop song on the reverse is not 
so successful, even though I am pretty 
sure that this is Louis’ and not the 
studio’s choice of material. The ar- 
rangement is light orchestral and 
though Louis struggles with the vocal 
against a sugary accompaniment, he 
fails to achieve the appeal of the first 
side and even sounds flat in places. 

This is not a record for the out and 
out hot fan, but those of you who can 
appreciate Satchmo’ in all his phases 
will find the first side frequently 
spinning on your turntable. 

Pit; 


BURT BALES 
Twelfth Street Rag/Dill Pickles 
(Tempo A.93) 

Both sides are rather free ragtime in- 
terpretations by the Turk Murphy band 
pianist, and not particularly helped by 
the long interpolated bass and drum 
solos, although the latter are in the 
practised hands of Ed Garland and 
Minor Hall. 

The Euday Bowman number is taken 
too fast to allow a literal interpretation 
in the ragtime idiom, but moves along 
brightly enough in parts. 

Dill Pickles is nearer the composer’s 
intentions, and is the better of the two 


sides. 


VICTOR FELDMAN WITH THE 
RONNIE BALL TRIO 
Shaw 'Nuff 
THE RONNIE BALL TRIO 
Blue Room 
(Esquire 10-202) 
On the first side, it would appear that 
Vic-Feldman’s vibraphone and Ronnie’s 


VICTOR FELDMAN 


Piano are equi-distant from their re- 
spective microphones. The result is that 
all through Vic’s solo the listener's ear 
is distracted by the intrusion of piano 
fill-ins. However, it is possible to hear 
—through the haze as it were—that 
ideas flow freely from the Feldman 
hammers, though (as at times in the 
past) they sometimes get slightly ahead 
of his playing ability. 

Blue Room is the first side to be is- 
sued by Esquire featuring the Trio on 
its own. I understand that there are 
three more to come; Liza, Thou Swell 
and Sometimes I’m Happy, as well as 
some more sides with Vic Feldman and 
baritone sax player Harry Klein. 

When Ronnie was appearing at the 
Studio 51 Club a few months ago, it 
was a joy to see the thoughtful way he 
played, and the delicate way he fondled 
the keys rather than attacked them, the 
while producing a series of brilliantly 
complex phrases with no apparent 
effort. This impression of serious. 
thoughtful concentration is well cap- 
tured in Blue Room; every note seems 
to have been selected with judicial care, 
every chord fits perfectly into the pat- 
tern, and the whole only serves to re- 
mind us even more forcibly of what we 
have lost to America. 


Piw. 


RONNIE SCOTT WITH THE 
RONNIE BALL TRIO 
All Of Me/The Nearness Of You 
(Esquire 10-197) 

Here we have two more of the 
rapidly-dwindling Esquire stock of 
sides cut by the Ronnie Ball Trio before 
Ronnie left to try his luck across the 
Atlantic. Both feature tenorist Ronnie 
Scott, and in the fast-tempo All Of Me 
he blows a great string of original 
phrases, with Ronnie Ball contributing 
one nicely-conceived chorus on piano. 
Tony Kinsey’s drumming is clean and 
relaxed, but Pete Blannin’s bass once 
again suffers from a lack of recording 
definition. 

Ronnie B. opens Nearness with an 
out-of-tempo solo of considerable 
beauty, leading into two very long 
minutes of slow-tempo, uninspiring 
Scott. Lovers of tenor-playing at this 
speed will prefer Getz’s Standanavian 
reviewed elsewhere. 

P.W. 


AMBROSE ADEKOYA CAMPBELL’S 
WEST AFRICAN RHYTHM 
BROTHERS. 

Ele Da Awa/Emi Wa Wa Lowo Re. 
(Melodise 174) 

The first time I received one of 
Brother Campbell’s records to review, 
I avoided the issue, feeling that I had 
an insufficient knowledge of what was 
obviously a specialised music. How- 
ever, here is another, so I had better 

attempt to make amends. 

I am not quite sure at just what 
market such recordings are aimed. If 
they are for export, then presumably 
they will bring some joy and apprecia- 
tion to those who enjoy and appreciate 
such music, if they are intended for 
this country then I can only imagine 
them finding their way to those study- 
ing the delicate questions of definition 
and derivation, or possibly people need- 
ing a remedy for insomnia. 

The rhythmic effects have long been - 
familiar in much more zestful form, the 
melodic content is almost nil, and the 
singing somniferous to a degree. 

Whetrer Mr. Preston went to West 
Africa to supervise the session, or the 
group came to this country to be super- 
vised, it might be asked whether the 
journey was really necessary. 

TC. 


ALAN CLARE. 
The Swan/Caprice Viennois. 
(Esquire 5-057) 

Although in his lusher moments Alan 
Clare’s piano work is somewhat remini- 
scent of Lee Sims (especially the open- 
ing pasages of the first side) his tran- 
scriptions of these two numbers. con- 
tain much of interest. Apart from the 
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slight excess of romanticism already 
mentioned, his playing tasteful. 
modern and enhanced with sensitive 
ernamentation. 

ik 
THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 

Myob/Stompin’ at the Savoy 
(Esquire 10-203) 

In one of the many currently popular 
works of fiction about Other Worlds. 
there is a bunch of characters whose 
sole speech appears to be confined to 
the one word “Myob.” It is some time 
before someone realizes that this pro- 
found remark consists of the _ initial 
letters of the phrase “Mind Your Own 
Business:” long enough, in fact, for the 
word to have made a considerable im- 
pression on the minds of some of the 
Dankworth group—who read the book 
—an impression sufficient for them to 
use the word as a title for an original 
by Johnny. 

Tne melodic line is unpretentious. 
but the chord sequence forms an 
adequate basis for good solos from 
Johnny, Eddie Blair, Eddie Harvey and 
Don Rendell. and a couple of ‘quotes’ 
from Bill Le Sage. 

Stompin’ needs no introduction to 
JAZZ JOURNAL readers, and here 
forms a vehicle for one or two neat ar- 
ranging ideas by Johnny—whose tone 
in his solo is sometimes vaguely remini- 
scent of Harry Hayes—20 bar of very- 
much-at-home-with-this-one Eddie Har- 
vey, some swinging Rendell and Miles- 
ish Blair, and a rather more original 
Le Sage. And all through both sides. 
the Dawson-Taylor partnership lays 
down a riding beat. 

P.W. 
ROY ELDRIDGE AND HIS 
“LITTLE JAZZ” ENSEMBLE 
They Raided The Joint/Echoes Of 
Harlem. 
(Esquire 10-200) 

This coupling was cut in Sweden last 
year, with Eldridge fronting a group of 
Scandinavian musicians. The first side 
is not particularly distinguished—Eld- 
ridge’s long solos and vocal add little 
to his reputation, and the background 
riffing is dull in the extreme. 

The reverse. in which the ‘Ensemble’ 
is cut down to a rhythm section, is a 
good deal better, and Eldridge’s solos 
move along with feeling and build up 
to a good climax. Charles Norman pro- 
vides some contrast with a brief but in- 
teresting piano solo, and the bass and 
drums, although somewhat heavy- 
handed at times, furnish sound backing. 

It is interesting to note how little 
Eldridge’s style has been affected by 
the innovation of recent years. 


STAN GETZ QUARTET 
Standanavian/’S Cool Boy 
(Esquire 10-198) 

These are two more of the sides 
which Getz cut when he was in Sweden 
not long ago—about a year, to be more 
accurate. With him in the quartet are 
pianist Bengt Hallberg, Gunnar John- 
son. bass, and drummer Jack Noren. 


Standanavian started life in the 
Swedish backwoods as Ack Varmeland 
Du Skona, from which source came also 
Billy Mayerl’s delightful Song of the 
Fir Tree, I believe. Getz treats the 
number with delicacy and feeling, and 
in doing so dispels—if only temporarily 
—most of my prejudices against slow 
tenor numbers. Hallberg’s solo is a 
good example of how to succeed by 
not trying to do too much at once, while 
Getz is content to let the original 
melody mould his solo, rather than 
scare it away. 

’S Cool Boy-—-than which there must 
surely be a million better and not so 
obviously “clever-clever” titles—is at a 
taster tempo, and really goes. Gunnar 
Johnson plays cleanly, as well as being 
excellently recorded, and Hallberg is 
again in form. Getz, however, is guilty 
here of that lack of logical sequence in 
his ideas. brilliant and original though 
they are; as a result his solos sound 
disjointed and unsatisfactory. 

P.W. 


Photo) (J. Y. Manciet 

MEZZ MEZZROW 
JOHN LEE HOOKER. 

Hoogie Boogie/Whistlin’ And Moanin’ 
Blues. 
(Vogue V.2102) 

First side is a beautifully played 
guitar solo—almost of virtuoso quality 
—the recurring theme of which sug- 
gests it is based on the eerie, nostalgic 
sound of the American train whistle. 

For those who live in the lonelier 
parts of America the passing of the 
trains fits into the pattern of life in 
a way unknown in this compact little 
island, and I recollect well spending 
some months at a mining camp in the 
Californian desert, when the passing 
of the great trans-Continental trains 
from Chicago to the West Coast was 
the only, event to relieve the daily 
monotony. After a while you listen 
expectantly for the whistle at the 
lonely halt, and become able to identify 
between passenger and freight trains. 
and in particular the crack expresses. 

On the reverse, as the title indicates, 
Hooker embellishes his guitar work 
by whistling and humming to sur- 
prising effect. The number has an 
Eastern flavour reminiscent of certain 
types of Spanish folk music, and it 
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would be interesting to know how it 
evolved into Hooker’s repertoire. 
GEORGE LEWIS & HIS NEW 
ORLEANS MUSIC. 
2.19 Blues/Jerusalem Blues. 
(Tempa AA.100) 

These two fine sides have been 
taken from the Long Playing record 
issued in America by Paradox. 

They were recorded, one _ sultry 
August evening in 1950, and were 
actually cut in the home of that great 
jazz lover Dr. Souchon. 

Dr. Souchon told the musicians con- 
cerned to play the type of jazz that he 
remembered hearing in his younger 
days when, escaping from the parental 
eye, he used to scurry off at fast as his 
legs could take him to hear what the 
coloured bands were doing. 

According to our worthy friend, this 
session is everything he hoped it would 
be—the music is free and beautifully 
integrated, and the beat as solid as 
a rock. 

It is certain that Lewis has never 
been better portrayed on record. He 
plays with deep feeling on both sides, 
his solo on Jerusalem Blues being 
particularly poignant. The fine trum- 
pet lead is by the late Elmer Talbert, 
who also sings the extremely earthy 
vocal on 2.19. 

It is not often that jazz gets by on the 
extra space of a 12-inch record, but 
this group have so much to say that it 
could have gone on ad infinitum. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 

HIS BAND 
Out Of The Gallion (13682)/The Old 
Grey Mare (13680). 
(Parlophone R.3485) 

This coupling recorded by 
Humphrey’s new band at recent 
Lyttelton concert, and the Parlophone 
engineers have, for the most part, made 
a good job of the balance and quality. 
The first side will be familiar to those 
readers fortunate enough to hear the 
band in person, and it is one that the 
band always seems to enjoy playing. 
Taken at blues tempo, Humph has made 
an altogether delightful arrangement 
of this well-known Mezz Mezzrow tune, 
featuring himself and Wally Fawkes 
on clarinets. The rapport and under- 
standing between these two musicians 
—neither one stealing from the other 
—is almost uncanny at times. 

Musically the reverse is less success- 
ful and the vocal, mostly due to poor 
recording, is frankly not up to stan- 
dard. The rhythm section sounds a 
little stodgy here and there and even 
Humph’s driving trumpet isn’t 
enough to redeem the side entirely. 

P.T. 
MEZZ MEZZROW AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue/Blues 
In The Twenties. 
Sheik Of Araby/Blues Jam Up. 
(Vogue 2099 and 2100) 
Here is a wonderful chance to hear 
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“ne WEST INDIANS WITH THE As long as | live/Lonesome Road 4 paws 
Ball Game/West Indian Folk Music 5-058 Clarinet Marmalade/it’s right here for you .. 10-197 
Let’s go a-huntin’/Mango Time 5-053 DANNY ALVIN’S KINGS OF DIXIELAND 

ALAN CLARE (Piano solo) Red Pepper Rag/Maple Leaf Rag ee -. 10-1921 
The Swan/Caprice Vienndis 5-057 MIKE DANIELS DELTA JAZZMEN 

GERRY MOORE (Piano solo) Mahegany Hall Stomp /South as 10-128 
Gerry’s Boogie/Mocre Boogie 10-206 CHRIS BARBER’S NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND 

ROY ELDRIDGE & HIS “LITTLE JAZZ” ENSEMBLE Oh didn’t he ramble/ . eo 
Echoes of Harlem/They Raided the Joint .. 10-200 CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
School Days/The Heat’s on 10-135 Eh la Bas! 12-013 
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ROY ELDRIDGE & HIS GRAMERCY FIVE 
Nappin’ Jchn/Scottie ..  10°155 


WILD BILL’S STOMPERS 


* 
ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 
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how the old Morton sideman Lee Col- 
lins is playing ‘today. Recorded in 
Paris quite recently all these have 
plenty of Collins’ trumpet. 

He exhibits a fine, strong lead on 
Barbecue, and his solo, never far away 
from the melody line, is full of lovely 
little embellishments. This side is 
Collins’ own and he makes the most 
of his opportunities. 

The backing is a slow blues. Col- 
lins again plays beautifully with a 
lovely clean, open tone. Nice piano 
here, by I don’t know whom. 

The Sheik is a bit of a tear-up, and 
features the Zutty Singleton drums. 
Collins plays with great attack, and 
the last two choruses really go, with 
Zutty laying on a beat like mad. 

By the time they cut the fourth side 
someone had managed to coax the 
leader from the nearby bistro, and he 
obliges with a neat sub-tone clarinet 
solo. The same pianist again plays 
with taste and distinction and Collins 
again shows just what we have missed 
in not being able to hear him here in 
person. 

D.A.B.T.M.U.! 

S.T. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON SEVEN. 

Panama/Sweet Substitute. 
(Vogue V.2066) 

These sides were recorded for the 
General label in 1940, and Morton was 
not altogether satisfied with the results. 
Apparently he was not able to get his 
choice of musicians for the date, nor 
could he get the personnel he finished 
up with to rehearse sufficiently. 

The fault most evident on the first 
side is the lack of balance of the front- 
line, as compared with the earlier 
Morton groups. Henry Allen’s trum- 
pet is far too fierce in parts, and Joe 
Britton’s trombone is far too weal:. 
The ensemble playing is quite ragged 


in places, and not nearly as relaxed 
as it should be. The two redeeming 
features are Morton’s own piano solo, 
and Al Nicholas’s beautiful clarinet 
solo before the final ensemble. 

The reverse, which is taken at a 
slower tempo, is much better, and the 
front-line is functioning as a_ unit 
rather than individuals. Eddie Williams 
takes a solo spot on alto saxophone, 
followed by a characteristic Morton 
vocal. It is worth the price of the 
record to hear that voice again which. 
to the majority of us ancient collectors. 
inevitably conjures up the days of our 
misspent youth. Henry Allen rounds 
off the side with a solo leading into 
the closing ensemble. 

This record is not by any means 
Morton at his best, but it IS Morton. 
and something to be thankful for in 


these lean days. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


1% 


MUDDY WATERS. 
Roliin’ Stone Blues/Walkin’ Blues. 
(Vogue V.2101) 

It was mentioned in the Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter column some months 
back that Big Bill Broonzy considers 
Muddy Waters (or McKinley Morgan- 
field, to give him his correct name) 
the greatest of living race artistes, and 
this record goes a long way towards 
confirming that judgment. 

You will have to listen long and 
hard in order to catch all the lyrics. 
as Morganfield is a master of inflexion 
and understatement, but the effort 
should bring a growing understanding 
and appreciation of this brilliant per- 
former. 

His guitar is used with most telling 
effect to point and build up his vocal 
work, although on parts of the second 
side the over-tones seem a little too 
much in evidence. 


TS: 
PIANO RED. 
Let’s Have A Good Time Tonight/My 
Gal Joe. 


(H.M.V. J.O0.298) 

The vocal and piano work on these 
two sides is exuberant and lusty, and 
although Red’s playing shows a 
lamentable lack of style—it can per- 
haps be described as “party piano” in 
the broadest sense—it gets there all 
the same. 

The’ strangest thing about this 
peculiar record is the weird saxo- 
phone, which sounds like “Amateur 
Night” at its very worst. The drum- 
ming is good. 

Te: 
RICARDO. 
Banana Song/Grenada. 
(Melodise 1210) 

The first side is described as a 
“Jamaican Rumba,” but I feel that a 
considerable intake of rum from the 
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land of its origin would be necessary 
before enthusing about it. The lyric 
is maddeningly repetitive, the piano in 
the accompanying band has_ been 
recorded to sound like a hurdy-gurdy, 
and the interpolated chanting of the 
musicians suggests that the last thing 
in the world of interest to them is 
bananas. 

The reverse is much more pleasing 
—a really charming, nostalgic little 
number, and the singer creates an 
atmosphere, and projects per- 
sonality in a thoroughly disarming 
way. 

SHORTY ROGERS’ GIANTS. 
Didi (9118)/Four Mothers (9119). 
(Capitol C.L.13678) 

Trumpet player Shorty Rogers is 
joined by some fugitives from the 
Stan Kenton orchestra to present some 
boppish sounds, neither side of which 
has much form or melody. 

The first side. which was composed 
by Shorty himself, is just another one 
of those riff numbers aimed to show 
off the prowess of such soloists as Art 
Pepper and Jimmy Guiffre, not for- 
getting Shorty himself and the loud 
but effective drumming of Shelley 
Manne. Much the remarks 
apply to the reverse, which was com- 
posed by tenor player Jimmy Guiffre. 

Since these were recorded late last 
year, it all goes to show how little bop 
has progressed; and, to these ears, Mr. 
Rogers’ Giants are definitely pint- 
sized. 


LEE STAFFORD. 
Winter Garden Rag/Heliotrope 
Bouquet. 
(Tempo A.83) 

Both these sides are taken at the 
correct tempo, and played with almost 
mechanical precision in the true rag- 
time tradition. First side has the 
backing of a. suitably unobtrusive 
rhythm section of banjo, drums and 
tuba. The Joplin-Chauvin number has 
the backing of drums only. 


WEST INDIAN MUSIC. 


LORD KITCHENER. 
My Landlady/Africa My Home. 
(Melodisc 1208) 

MIKE McKENZIE’S HABANEROS. 
Maria, My Own/Mama Inez. 
(Melodise 1207) 

PETE PITTERSON’S WEST INDIANS. 
West Indian Folk Music/Ball Game. 
(Esquire 5-058) 

For those who like West Indian 
music in any form, all these can be 

recommended to a varying degree. 


Lord Kitchener's calypsos are 
expertly amusing, and the two bands 
featured on the other records are 
extremely rhythmical and_ full of 
colour. 

FATS WALLER/TEDDY 
WEATHERFORD. 
Cow Cow Boogie (16546)/Sugar Foot 
Stomp (16545) 
(London L.1032) 

Those readers who went to the 
N.F.J.O. Big Bill Broonzy concert will 
have heard Fred Fisher actually play- 
ing some of his valuable piano rolls, 
of which these two are further record- 
ings from his collection. 

London are to be congratulated for 
issuing this second coupling, which 
should certainly find a place on every 
collector’s shelf. Though the first side 
is nice enough, it is very much more 
mechanical in style than the previous 
Laughin’, Cryin’ Blues, and it is prob- 
able that it was cut by J. Lawrence 
Cook. Mr. Cook was in charge of this 
particular piano roll company’s reper- 
toire and had, according to Ed Kirkeby, 
closely studied Fats Waller’s style. 

The late Teddy Weatherford was a 
very underrated pianist and_ this 
sparkling performance of the Oliver- 
Armstrong classic reveals how good he 
was in his early days. 

PT. 
FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
As Long As The World Goes ‘Round 
and ’Round/I’m On A See-Saw. 
(H.M.V. J.0291) 
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Two Special Sunday Occasions for Jazz Enthusiasts 


April 6th April 13th. (Easter Sunday) 
GAUMONT—LEWISHAM TROCADERO—ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 
(Tel. Lee Green 1331) (Tel. Hop 1344) 
“THE BATTLE OF THE JAZZ BANDS” 
(Provinces versus London) “A PORTRAYAL OF THE FASCINATING 
AVON CITIES JAZZ BAND (Bristol) STORY OF JAZZ MUSIC” 
versus (Devised by Humphrey Lyttelton and Jim Godbolt) 
MICK MULLIGAN AND HIS NEW MAGNOLIA 
, ph BAND with GEORGE MELLY HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 
THE WOLVERINES JAZZ BAND (Southampton) THE MERSEYSSIPPI JAZZ BAND (Liverpool) 
versus : 
THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 
DEREK ATKINS’ DIXIELANDERS (Manchester) THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
versus 
CHIS BARBER AND HIS NEW ORLEANS CHRIS BARBER AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BAND JAZZ BAND 
NEVA RAPHAELLO 
JOE DANIELS AND HIS ALL STAR JAZZMEN NEVA RAPHAELLO 
2/- to 6/- 2/- to 5/- 
5.30 p.m. and 8 p.m 5.30 p.m. and 8 p.m. 


BOOKING PLANS AT BOTH THEATRES ARE NOW OPEN 


Smarty/I| Won't Believe It. 
(H.M.V. B.10168) 

Four more wonderful, rollicking 
sides by Brother Fats; the first record 
recorded in 1935, and the second in 
1937-38. 

There has never been anyone in the 
history of jazz who was able to take 
a commercial number apart as did 
Waller. Never mind how trite the 
tune was, Fats gave it new life and 
embued it with swing and personality. 

This is music far away from revival- 
ists and traditionalists, but Waller 
never played anything that wasn’t real 
jazz. It’s happy and gay, but it has 
that beat; and who wants to march 
behind a New Orleans funeral parade 
every day of the week anyway? 


S.T. WILD BILL DAVISON 
THE TOMMY WHITTLE GROUP 
AND QUARTET. 


Portland Place/Perhaps, Perhaps, WILD BILL’S STOMPERS. 
Perhaps (199) (225) As Long As | Live/Lonesome Road. 
(Melodise 1205) (Esquire 10-201) 


These sides are from the same 


si i f the very 
sessions as “Sam’s Say” and “All The The first side here is one o gti 


Things You Are” respectively, re- 


viewed in February by Peter Tanner. 
The lack of attack and bite which SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
Peter mentioned is also apparent in JAZZ RECORDS 


these sides; Portland Place swings a : 
Barg: Discs 
well, and Tommy Whittle and Bobby — Issues ains in Used : 
Pratt take good solos, but despite the Foreign Records - - Jazz Magazines 
ingeniously scored ensembles and 
Johnny Hawkworth’s driving bass, Send 3/- subscription now 
there is no impelling jazz feel to for,;one years supply 
arouse any excitement in the listener. 
This is typical West End jazz. 
Tommy solos on Perhaps accom- - 
panied by the Ronnie Ball Trio (with Payne’s Music Shop 
Frank Donnison on bass, not Pete ; 
Blannin), but doesn’t sound quite at (Proprietor : - Pete Payne) 


his best. Ronnie Ball’s contributions 
aren't particularly noteworthy, either. 213, Bromley Road, London S.E.6. 


P.W. Member J.R.R.A. 
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best from those often rather curate’s 
eggy shows named “This Is Jazz.” 

It is a fine unhackneyed tune and 
the band sound enthusiastic and 
happy. Wild Bill Davison is happily 
much more restrained than usual, and 
he solos with more taste and thought 
than is his general custom. 

Little Jimmy Archey is bang on 
form, which places him in the very 
front rank of trombonists, and there 
is a delightful solo from that best of 
all “new” jazzmen, pianist Ralph 
Sutton. 

The reverse features some _ good 
blues singing by the late Bertha 
Chippie Hill. She is at her best at 
this slow tempo and the band achieve 
a fine swing behind her. Much credit 
here to the rhythm section of Sutton, 
Danny Barker, Pops Foster and Baby 
Dodds. 

It is unfortunate that the surface on 
this second side is bad and the 
recording very mushy. 

S.T. 


YOUNG TIGER. 
Monkey/Single Man. 
(Melodise 1209) 

These two Calypsos are sung in the 
usual style, with the Russell Hender- 
son Band providing suitable accom- 
paniment, but somehow they seem io 
lack the bite and zest of the originals 


‘of the genre. It may be that the 


Tiger’s inspiration has been dulled in 
this sunless isle, or possibly my 
appreciation has been lessened by a 
surfeit of Calypso releases. 

The lyrics and the background 
music follow a routine formula, and 
I found the brightest bits on both 
sides the brief guitar solo spots. 

TC 
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UP THE BUZZARDS! 
Dear Sirs, 

A word of praise I feel is due to Messrs. 
Davis and Clarke for their balanced evalua- 
tions of the big bands of the late ‘twenties. 
In this connection, I would like to allude 
to two discs that were issued in England. 
but which never seem to get mentioned, 
possibly because one is rare and thus un- 
heard of, and the other is so common as to 
arouse the suspicions of those to whom 
rarity counts above merit. I refer in the 
first instance to HMV_ B.5037, presenting 
Busse’s_ Buzzards playing Deep Elm, a 
delightful melody by Willard Robison, 
played with ease and style and featuring a 
half-chorus of fine traditional-style clarinet. 
as well as some excellent ensemble work 
that rocks along, perfectly relaxed. Apart 
from Busse. I know nothing of the per- 
sonnel. I find it hard to believe that the 
clarinettist is Gorman; has anyone any 
ideas? 

The second disc is Jan Garber’s What 
Do I Care What Somebody Said? on HMV 
B.5349. This has some first-rate trumpet 
from a man evidently as desirous of blot- 
ting out the wicked vocalist as I am, and 
there is also some rugged trombone almost 
Brunisian in its forthrightness, together 
with some pleasant clarinet work. I sup- 
pose the trumpet is Harry Goldfield. What 
of the others? What a_ pity Garber’s 
present-day Capitols bear comparison only 
with Guy Lombardo’s records. 

There is just one more matter I would 
like to raise. In my recent auction, Mr. 
Ronnie Whitehead bid successfully for 
several records, but I have inadvertently 
destroyed his address. If he will get in 
touch with me, he will hear quite a lot to 
advantage!'—BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, 

erts. 


LA BAMBOOZLE. 
Dear Sirs, 


Referring to the article on ‘Early Cake- 
walks—The Roots of Ragtime,” in the 
March issue, may I add a foot-note, which, 
except for space considerations, I would 
have included in the original text? In their 
collaborative venture, “They All Played 
Ragtime.’ Authors Blesh-cum-Janis made 
much of an early 19th century composition, 
La Bamboula: Danse des Negres, presum- 
ably for the reason that it appeared to 
buttress the over-simplified view that it all 
came from Africa by way of New Orleans. 

As it happens, the piece in question was 
first called to my attention by Roy J. Carew, 
and in a letter in DOWNBEAT during the 
summer of 1949, I recollect that I termed 
it “interesting.” Interesting, did the lady 
say? In the future, I must weigh my words 
more carefully. Meanwhile, for the benefit 
of readers not acquainted with it, Bamboula 
was written in 1847 by Louis M. Gottschalk. 
At the time, Gottschalk was a mere youth 
of 18, a point I mention since the com- 
position was suggested by Negro dances, 
which he had witnessed in New Orleans’ 
historic Congo Square. 

However, apart from that fact, his brain- 
child holds no interest whatever for serious 
students of early jazz. In the first place. 
while the proceedings in Congo Square, to 
the accompaniment of “jungle drums,” may 
have expressed the sentiments of a segment 
of the Negro people, it does not follow 


that they reflected the aspirations of the 
early Negro cake-walk musicians. In the 
second place, the subject number was an 
independent art-work, and not an authentic 
record. And in the third place, the com- 
poser was a life-long classical musician and 
not a jazz pioneer. Consequently, it should 
be obvious to anyone not easily bamboozled 
that Gottschalk’s Bamboula bore about as 
much relationship to early jazz as Stravin- 
sky’s Piano Rag Music, or Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, to that of a later period! 
aig C. THOMPSON, Long Island, N.Y., 


EQUILIBRIUM. 
Dear Sirs, 


Whilst IT have no wish (nor the facilities) 
to give a complete answer to ‘“Counter- 
Balance’s” diatribe against the NFJO, I 
should like to reply to a point he makes 
about NFJO-sponsored record reviews in a 
“rival” magazine, 

These reviews are written by Jim Asman 
and myself, on the traditional and modern 
sides respectively, and in proportion to the 
size of the journal, more space is allocated 
to jazz than in any other of the non- 
specialist record monthlies. The NFJO 
arranged this to increase interest in the 
organisation among outsiders who are not 
readers of the specialist jazz magazines, 
and a completely unbiased approach to the 
question of reviewing is achieved by having 
two critics. 

But perhaps your correspondent resents 
the spread of the NEJO among a wider 
public as much as he obviously resents the 
organisation itself and its efforts... he 
apparently prefers to remain one of the 
esoteric minority, in which case he should 
reserve his arguments for his own little 
gramophone circle rather than the columns 
of a national magazine. The NFJO is not 
for those who sit in their attics pondering 
over their label collections, or happily per- 
mutating matrix numbers... it is an 
active body, trying with all its power to 
serve its members, making efforts unappre- 
ciated by the armchair critics who don’t 
realise the amount of work involved in 
achieving even the smallest results in these 
complicated days. 

I am just a rank and file member, but 
have attended meetings of the National 
Executive, and can vouch for the fact that 
such meetings are by no means taken up 
with “the interminable internal politics of 
the body.’ Let not people like ‘“Counter- 
Balance” Jive under the delusion that the 
NFJO, or any other body for that matter, 
are a bunch of miracle workers in the 
matter of the importation of American jazz 
stars. To you and me, Bechet, Gillespie, 
Armstrong and Parker are legendary figures, 
demi-gods if you will... to Unions and 
Ministries they are merely units, workers. 
numbers on a card. The world of big 
business, unionism and politics, which is the 
entertainment business today, takes no 
account of ideals, It’s a hard, hard world, 
mes fréres! 

Bechet? Hawkins? Ah, yes, “Counter- 
Balance” rightfully gives credit to the Wilcox 
Brothers for the appearance of such men. 
The point is that as a commercial, free- 
enterprise organisation, the Wilcoxes could 
afford to take the risks attached to such 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


appearances ...and did! As a_ respon- 
sible public organisation with a distinguished 
figure at the head, the NFJO would, if this 
were attempted, find itself in a very 
invidious position, and the hopes, ambi- 
tions and results of three years’ hard work 
could be shattered overnight. Incidentally, 
I hope “Counter-Balance’” showed his 
appreciation to Bert and Stan by contribut- 
ing towards the fines. 

But to return to the object of this 
letter . . . our friend objects to the NFJO 
sponsoring reviews in ‘‘a magazine which, 
by its youth, is less deserving of support 
than the pioneers.” Oh, dear... I can 
imagine the Editors of JAZZ JOURNAL 
and JAZZ MUSIC disentangling their 
beards from their pre-historic typewriters 
... the fact is that the upstart GRAMO- 
PHONE RECORD, whose youth “Counter- 
Balance’ deplores, has been around for 19 
years to date, and its Editor, Leonard Hibbs, 
was a major force in jazz recording, writing 
and discography when many of today’s jazz 
fans were scat-singing in their prams, 

And since when is it a crime for readers 
to spread their favours around among all 
the available jazz periodicals? Speaking as 
an average jazz fan, I can say that I read 
all the available literature on the subject 

. . at the moment about three monthly 
magazines. Is a reader of the “J.J.”’ going 
to withdraw his support because he finds 
another periodical equally good? Let’s 
just be thankful that another paper with an 
enlightened editor is taking up our cause, 
and probably widening the potential public 
for our music, helping to make good the 
deficiency of jazz material caused two years 
ago when rising newsprint costs and diffi- 
culties of supply put so many praiseworthy 
jazz monthlies out of business ARTHUR 
JACKSON, London, N.W.1. 


A-A-A-A-A-A-A-A-AH! 


Dear Sirs, 

Is New Orleans style jazz on the way 
out? This would appear so. In view of 
certain trends, such as the disappearance 
from the scene of various New Orleans- 
styled bands and a growing feeling, perhaps 
as yet rather vague, among musicians and 
fans alike, for a music which, while retain- 
ing the basic elements of traditional jazz, 
gives score for more individual and 
musicianly expression. I have also noted 
that the advertising for jazz concerts of old- 
style music has become much more _inten- 
sive and supercharged with superlatives. 
Are the promoters becoming aware of a 
diminishing interest I wonder? | 

I personally consider it inevitable that 
this change will come about. Jazz music 
is no different from any other art form. 
inasmuch as it must progress and develop 
in order to remain alive, and the monoton- 
ous, mechanical renderings of the revivalists 
must give way to a broader and more 
exciting, and above all, more contemporary 
form of jazz. I was at a concert given by 
Freddy Randall and his band at the Birm- 
ingham Town Hall recently, and in my 
opinion this band is now producing some 
of the best jazz to be heard in this country. 
They certainly have their faults and are not 
yet completely weaned from the restricting 
influence of revivalism, but nevertheless play 
music which has a real beat and, at times, 
goes with an impetus which is sheer jazz 
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joy. Perhaps they have a long way to go 
yet, but they are definitely on the right 
road, 

At this concert another thing happened 
which in my eyes is a pointer towards the 
falling stock of New Orleans music. A 
very small number of obvious die-hard 
traditionalists started a barracking policy, 
a thing I have not before heard at the Town 
Hall. Surely, if all was well in the New 
Orleans camp and their music reigned 
supreme, they would hardly have to stoop 
to cheap disruptive tactics. The audience, 
however. were very enthusiastic about the 
jazz, and this fact again made me realise 
that there will undoubtedly come a day 
when the tuba and banjo will be placed 
back in the archives of history where they 
surely belong—E. J. ROBERTS, Studley, 
Warwicks. 


AFFINITIES. 
Dear Sirs, 

In the February issue, Floyd Levin 
deplores the lack of recognition accorded 
to trumpeter Ed Allen. May I be permitted 
to point out that, particularly of late, he 
has, in fact, been given considerable pub- 
licity, but usually under the pseudonym 
“King Oliver’’? 

The raging controversy anent jazz deriva- 
tion and the Countess Piazza leads me to 
conjecture the possibility of some etymolo- 
gical affinity. Specialised research would 
seem to show that her forbears may have 
srelt their name with ‘“s” in place of ‘z,” 
similarly to the obsolete spelling of ‘‘jazz.” 
Apparently it originally came from the now 
almost extinct Nafjo. in which the “a” is 
always tacit. A free translation would be 
“to extract the proverbial,’ which, however 
veiled, has an idiomatic equivalent in any 
British dialect—DAVE CAREY, London, 


LP ELUCIDATION. 
Dear Sirs, 

I've been intending for several months 
now, ever since I received your November 
issue, to write elucidating further on the 
comments by Dave Carey on the LP situa- 
tion. My first remark is to confirm what 
he had to say about most American turn- 
tables having a friction rim-drive—even the 
high-priced transcription turntables over 
here are generally rim-driven (however, I 
also observe that in their new three-speed 
models the English-built, and very desir- 
able, Garrard record changer utilises a fric- 
tion drive coupled with a weighted turn- 
table). As for my own arrangement as 
described in my article, I have had no 
trouble with “wow” on my 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
speeds, but have experienced a littlke on my 
78 r.p.m. because, since the 33 1/3 idler 
leads the motor pulley, the momentum of 
the turntable tends to push it against the 
pulley, thereby increasing the tension and 
minimising the tendency to slip. Whereas 
the 78 idler follows the pulley, so that the 
turntable momentum is inclined to pull it 
away from the pulley, so that it is driven 
unevenly with the turntable pulling it away 
for part of a revolution and the spring 
drawing it back against the pulley in 
between times. This I have remedied by, 


at occasional intervals, roughing the idler 
by applying a little dry-cleaning or lighter 
fluid to it and then holding a_ typewriter 
eraser against it until it has enough friction 
in its edge to drive the table steadily even 
in spite of the above described tendency. 
And it works! 

It is news to me that there were ever 
30,000 plays claimed for a diamond stylus; 
General Electric, who make the styli for 
my GE cartridges, claim that a diamond 
will last, roughly, ten times as long as a 
sapphire. They also claim that, to the very 
critical ear listening to a critical system, 
one can notice distortion due to stylus wear 
after 250 playings of a sapphire, which would 
indicate that under similar conditions 4 
diamond would be good for 2,500 plays. 
However, GE go on to say that to the 
average ear, with average equipment, a 
sapphire should last something hke 1,500 to 
2.000—which hardly equals 30,000 for a 
diamond; and most of us serious record 
collectors are somewhat high fidelity fans, 
too, so are endowed with rather critical ears, 
as well as being desirous of replacing styli 
at the first sign of wear for the preserva- 
tion of our records in top conditjon, 

A dampened chamois skin used on the 
record before playing is the best insurance 
against static crackle, as the chamois effec- 
tively picks up excess dirt and the dampness 
effectively neutralises the static. 


As yet I have very few jazz LP’s, but the 
few I do have are all reissues of old 78 
r.p.m. jazz classics and generally I have 
found them to be dubbed with too much 
of the treble filtered out, seemingly in order 
to reduce the distortion and/or the surface 
noise present on the original recording. But 
then, I am known as somewhat of a “‘treble- 
hound,” wanting the treble extended as far 
as possible, except where the distortion is 
excessive. 

As for jazz material on LP in this 
country, a look at the LP catalogue indi- 
cates that almost every jazz record of 
interest to any collector has been reissued on 
LP by one label or another, whether legiti- 
mate or “bootleg”... 

I do, however, agree with Dave that it 
is difficult to be selective and one cannot, 
as I like to do, select a stack of records, 
say one or two out of each album, and put 
on a programme to provide a background 
for writing a letter or reading the latest 
issue of JAZZ JOURNAL without playing 
the entire album in each case, 

As a general rule, however, when an LP 
record is issued by the original issuing com- 
pany, the reissues are better than the 
originals. Example: I have in my _ jazz 
library one of Columbia’s ‘Golden Era” LP 
reissues of the 1939-40 John Kirby sides, 
and their reproduction on this LP is 
definitely superior to the originals which I 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
Stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 
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owned before the war, and sound as though 
they'd been recorded only last week, 
Actually, too, the many dubbed reissues are 
on LP much better in quality than these 
dubs were as they appeared on 78 (though 
not as good as the originals were in this 
case). 

In closing, I want to assure Dave that I 
assuredly do not feel that his letter was a 
disclaimer of my article, and that clarifica- 
tions of this sort are always necessary, but 
in this letter I hope I have provided a little 
clarification of his clarification from my 
point of view! : 

And I want to commend him for that 
great closing sentence, and concur with him 
completely in that!—ALAN D. DARE. 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A 


THAT'S NO BARGAIN. 
Dear Sirs, 

You refer in February’s Editorial to the 
dictatorial attitude of the British Musicians’ 
Union in preventing American musicians 
playing over here. You end with the ques- 
tion: “Can anyone think of a remedy?” 

Obviously, the only solution is to get rid 
of the officials who insist on the present 
policy. 1 wonder how many British musicians 
support the ‘tno entry for Americans” 
policy? It would be interesting to take a 
poll—among jazzmen at least (of all schools 
from traditional to modern). 

Far from depriving the British musician 
of work, it seems quite clear to me the 
presence of the best U.S. talent would create 
work. At least, the French find it so. 
Bechet, Mezz and Collins work with the 
local men in live performances and on 
record, and there have been no reports ot 
sudden increase in unemployment figures. 

As for the scheme of exchanging an 
American band for a_ British one—why 
should the Americans make such a one-sided 
bargain? What have they to gain?—D. J. 
PAYNE, Birstall, Leicester. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS. 
Dear Sirs, 

May I suggest that E.M.I. be pressed to 
follow up the fine series of Armstrong, 
Morton and New Orleans Wanderers sides 
with some of Clarence Williams’ best 
records. 

Williams’ favourite trumpeter was Ed 
Allen, whose work will certainly appeal 
strongly to all who like George Mitchell. 
Since the deletion of the Parlophone ‘Race 
Series, Allen is represented in the current 
catalogues only by his accompaniment to 
Bessie’s Nobody Knows You, and_ the 
Candy Lips|/Nobody But My Baby coupling 
attributed to Armstrong. 

I think something should be done about 
this—K, WOODWARD, Twyford, Berks. 
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TRICTLY from the aspect of local 
jazz, if one may include the Bell 
band in that category, this was 
undoubtedly the best concert ever to 
have been staged in this country. 

The music was, for the most part, 
excellent — in places brilliant; the 
presentation most professional and 
cordial; and, above all. something new 
was attempted with definite success. 

Music was provided by the Humphrey 
Lyttelton Band, the Graeme _ Bell 
Australian Jazz Band and. as a climax, 
by combined units from both outfits, 
aided by the volatile trombone of Keith 
Christie. 

The Lyttelton band were in top form, 
with the rhythm section giving such a 
beat, that they almost sounded un- 
British. The two-piece front line com- 
bined to perfection and with great feel- 
ing one for the other. 

Wally Fawkes solo passage in the 
band’s quaintly humorous version of 
Muskrat Ramble was extremely hot 
and exciting—it is certain that he has 
never been heard to better effect. 

But the highspot from this band, 
indeed the highspot of the whole con- 
cert was Humph’s solo trumpet in Bad 
Penny Blues. This charming little 
theme, in a minor key, was composed by 
pianist Johnny Parker. The composer 
played well enough, but Lyttelton’s 
long solo against a very swingy double- 
time shuffle rhythm, was quite electrify- 
ing. 
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WALLY FAWKES, KEITH CHRISTIE 
and HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING 


The Farewell Concert to the Graeme Bell Band 


By SINCLAIR TRAILL 


THE BELL BOYS HIT THE AIRLANES 


He played with immense drive, build- 
ing his solo to such a climax that there 
was a momentary silence when he 
brought the number to a close, before 
the audience gave him applause. 

Really exciting moments in British 
jazz are all too few, but one would 
not be walking too near the end of the 
plank if one said it is doubtful if there 
is another white trumpeter anywhere 
today who could have bettered this per- 
formance. 

The Ball band, after a rather shaky 
start, played with assurance and a 
good beat. In Lazy Ade Monsborough 
they have a jazzman with the true 
pulse for the music. Everything he 
does is interesting, and his alto play- 
ing full of original ideas. 

The band opened the second half cf 
the programme with a fine arrange- 
ment of Ellington’s Black And Tan 
Fantasy. It was in many respects their 
best number, although Shake Your 
Feet, in a different medium, was played 
with freer swing and hotter intona- 
tion. 

The climax of the concert was 
reached with a selection of original 
tunes played by musicians from the 
combined bands. It was new; it was 
fresh; and, as far as this country 1s 
concerned, it was a new jazz sound. 
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It was music after the middle period 
jazz tradition, with orchestrated pas- 
sages for the full band, leaving plenty 
of scope for solos and breaks. The 
“corner-men,” Lyttelton, Fawkes, Mons- 
borough and Keith Christie, took care 
to make the most of their openings, 
whilst the rhythm was firmly held 
together by Graeme Bell directing 
operations from the piano. 

This “big” band played five numbers, 
all of which were originals by either 
Bell or Lyttelton. Midnight Creep was 
played with great swing, the band 
really sounding as if they had been 
playing this type of jazz all their lives. 
The last number, a calypso-flavoured 
original by Bell entitled Apples Be Ripe, 
was played by three trumpeters, two 
trombones, alto, tenor and clarinet, plus 
rhythm. It was good and exciting music 
and a fine finale to a great concert. 

Finally, a special word of praise io 
both bands for stage deportment. Both 
leaders have achieved pleasing stage 
presence, and have instilled into their 
musicians that to look neat and tidy. 
and balanced, is all part and parcel 
of their job. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES—DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS 


7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request 
Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6 
9d. per record if not submitted on these forms 


it is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. 


N — New. 
E — Excellent 
Vv — Very Good. 


in publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 


G — Good. 
F — Fair 
P — Poor. 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 
A. — For Auction 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record Auctions in this issue—24th April. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


DISPOSALS. 

COLLECTORS ITEMS. 

Send s.a.e. for list 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Brown Bottom Bess/Lady 

Many 
JAZZ RECORDS MANY. 

Send s.a.c. for list 
JOHNSON, BUNK. 

Margie/Do Right Baby 

Dusty Rag/Sobbin’ Blues 
OLIV KING. 


Love ARC 


Many 
SCOBEY, BOB. 


Alcoholic Bls./Clarinet Marmalade ..Rag 

Wang Wang Bls./Come You Do Me .. Rag 
WATTERS, LU. 

Canal St. Blues/Antigua Bls. .. 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Log Cabin/Sw. Emmaline ae .. Dub 

WANTEDS. 

ALLEN, HENRY. 

Sugar Hill Function .. HMV 

Make Country Bird Fiy Wild . HMV 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Blue Again .PakE 

You'l] Wish You'd Never HMV 
BELL, GRAEME. 

Smoky Mokes . Pac 
K PATTI ISSUES. 
BLACK SWAN ISSUES. 
BLUE RACKETEERS, 

Business In F. .. .. DeE 


BOWLLY, AL. 
Been Done Before/You Open My Eyes Vi 
CARLE, FRANKIE. 


Canadian Capers/Runnin’ Wild ..Co 
CROSBY, BING. 

Young and Healthy -- CoE 

After Sundown .. .-CoE 
Cc BOSSY, BOB, BOB CATS. 

DANIELS, JOE. 

Any . PaE 


Blues in Boogie; Don't Be That Way PaE 
DISPOSAL LISTS. 

Send Yours 
ELDRIDGE, ROY. 


St. Louis Blues .. : .. Key 

I Want To Be Happy .. . Key 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 

Clouds In My Heart ye 

Blue Mood 
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DIX 
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WYL 
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GAL 
GAL 
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E BAY 


LAN 


LAN 
GAL 


LAN 
GRE 
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N/E DIX 
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GRE 


ELLINGTON, DUKE (Cont.) 
Indigo Echoes .. 
Shade of Apple Tree 
Blue Ramble 
Goin’ Nuts 

ESQUIRE JAZZ BOOKS 
1944 & 1945 

FITZGERALD, ELLA. 
Tisket A-Tasket .. 

Lover Come Back To Me 

GOODMAN, BENNY. 
Clouds 


That’s A Plenty Clarinetittis 


GOOFUS WASHBOARDS. 


Arkansas Bls./Wang Wang Blues 


RAPH ISSUES. 


HE ENDERSON, FLETCHER. 
The Stampede .. 
Henderson Stomp 

HERMAN, WOODY. 
Dancing In ad Dark .. 

HILL, CHIPPIE 
VocE 1000 series 

HINES, EARL. 

Monday Date 
Caution Blues 


Melancholy Baby) Sunny Side .. 


HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 
Many 


Says My Heart .. 
JOHNSON, LONNIE. 


Fly Right Baby/ 


MANNONE, WINGY 
Martha 
Isle of Capri 
JUG BAND. 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 


Any 
OLIVER, KING. 

Any 
ORY’S SUNSHINE ORC. 
PARAMOUNT ISSUES. Any 
RACE RECORDS—Early 
STEWART, REX. 

Montmarte/ Solid Old Man 
WELLS, DICKY. 

Hang Around/Sweet Sue 
WILSON, TEDDY. 


any 
I'll Never Be The 
My Last Affair .. ae 
These Foolish Things .. 
How Could You 


Same 
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BAC: E. Bacon. 116 Somerset Road. 
London, N.17. 
BAY: FE. Bayly, 41 Hastings Road. 


Maidstone. Kent. 


DIX: A. H. Dixon, 17 Eccleshall Road. 
Bebington, Cheshire. 
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GAL: H. Galloway, 37 Craigwan Cres- TUR: T. Turner, 36 Osborne Road, 
cent. Peterhead. Aberdeen- Erdington, Birmingham 23. 
shire. 

GRE: R. Green. 128 Fairmont Road. WAD: J. H. J. Wadley, 6, Chiltern 
Grimsby. Lincs. Gardens, Cricklewood, Lon- 

JOI: D. J. Joicey, 10, Holmlands, Monk- don, N.W.2. 
seaton, Whitley Bay. 

: WYL: M. Wyler, 23 Colville Square. 

LAN: J. Langmead. 162 Peverell Park : 


Road, 


Plymouth. 
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JAZZ DIRECTOR Y-Vol. 4 


Now immediately available from this Shop 


180 pages—alphabetically arranged—covering the letters G. H. |.—including such great artists 
as Henderson, Monk Hazel, Coleman Hawkins, Harlem Hamfats, 
Lionel Hampton, Wardell Gray, Dexter Gordon, etc. 
THIS VOLUME 4£0'’4d POST FREE. 
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VOLUMES I, 2 & 3, ARE STILL AVAILABLE FROM THIS SHOP 
—PRICE 7/6d., Plus 4d. each, post free. READ THIS LETTER:— 


Dear Sirs, 


| received a couple of days ago the first volume of ‘ Jazz 
Directory,’’ and am losing no time in sending you 7/l0d. for the 
second volume of this work, which is, undoubtedly the finest discography 
available today; even surpassing Blackstones ‘‘ Index to Jazz.’ 


Yours sincerely, 
W.J.H. (Dartford) 


WE NOW HAVE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE OUR NEW “JAZZ COLLECTORS 
GUIDE TO JAZZ BOOKS’’—A COMPLETE GUIDE, WITH FULL DETAILS, TO OVER 40 
BOOKS OF INTEREST TO JAZZ ENTHUSIASTS. Send S.A.E. today, plus 3d. in stamps, 
for your copy of this list from THE SHOP WHICH STOCKS ALL JAZZ RECORDS 
ON ALL JAZZ LABELS—PLUS THE MOST COMPLETE RANGE OF JAZZ LITERATURE 
IN THIS COUNTRY :— 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


TEMple 2315 


The Jazz Store in the Heart of Condon 
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RECORD SOCIETY 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


6/64. APRIL ISSUES 6 6d. 


The first sides by the new traditional group which 
is gaining popularity with every appearance. 


CHRIS BARBER’S NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BAND 


Camp Meeting Blues re A 


Stomp Off, Let's Go 


When Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo 
Misty Morning 


and on 


BRITISH 
The famous piano solos recorded at Washington, DC. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Honky Tonk Music JMB 11 


Winin’ Boy Blues 


Finger Buster 


Creepy Feeling 


Send S.A.E. and 2d. in stamps for complete catalogue of 
Tempo and Jazz Man British releases, listing full personnels 


and recording data. 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


London: Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79. Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO. LTD., 3-5, Barrett Street, 
London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


YOU’LL FIND ALL THE RECORDS 
‘WORTH A _ SPIN’ AT 


HESS 


PLUS COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


L P Equipment Record Players 


Portable 


Television & Radio Gramophones 


* 
ALWAYS SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
* 


HESS PS 
8-20, MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/5 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE 


Visit Foyles Records Dept. 


* FOR RECORDS + 


Foyles Gramophone Records Depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 
equipped 


record showrooms’ in 


London. 
HMYV 
COLUMBIA 


JAZZ COLLECTOR ESQUIRE 
MELODISC MANOR 


and all other makes. 


TEMPO 
PARLOPHONE 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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